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PEEFACE 


Tr\ yeais ago I published a book entitled 
Euial Economy m the Bombay Deccan, m 
which I attempted to give an account of the 
agiioultuial facts of the Bombay Deccan 
The object of the piesent book is to estimate 
the pi ogress that is being made in agiiculture 
111 the Bombay Presidency to analyse the 
causes of agricultdial pi ogress in India and 
othei countries and the conditions m which it 
takes place The obstacles to such progress 
aie also indicated and the outlines of a geneial 
agi iGultural policy are suggested If the facts 
of the situation are not always made clear m 
this book a leference to the pievious book 
will piobably give the infoimation requiied 
This book IS wiitten with refeience to the 
Bombay Piesidency but the facts and aigu 
ments stated apply veiy laigely to the othei 
lyotwan tiacts of India, and have a beaimg 
on the agricultuial pioblems of any country 
where small holdings exist oi are aimed at 

G KEATINGE 

Tepfont Ewyas 
SaxjIsbdbv June 1921 
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GHAPTPE I 

THF CmTEBION OF AGRICULTUBAT PBOGEESS 

Thk progress which any oounky may be making i$ 
not of course the same thing as its piosponty The 
former term denotes the movement that is taking 
place at the present time the lattei term the state of 
advancement that has been achieved by past effort 
It IS true that we often talk of a country as progressive 
meaning thereby that it has reached a high state of 
development and so for as the unchanging physical 
conditions of the countiy aie concerned the fact that 
progress has been good m the post may lead us to be 
lieve that such progress is contmumg and will con 
tinue But there are other factors to be considered 
besides physical conditions and we know that a 
country will often make a spurt forward and then for 
a period stand still or fall back WTien we are com 
paring the state of a single country at two different 
periods there is little fear of confusion m this respect 
since the essence of the comparison is to show what 
movement has tetken place but when we are compar 
ing one country with another the basis of compaanson 
IB usually between the general level of advancement 
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m each without refeience to the present rate of pro 
giesB either m the one or the other Thus while 
progiess and prospeiity aie closely allied they must 
not bo confused for a country which progresses but 
at a slower rate than othei countries will fall faithei 
into the real in the world s race for national prosperity 
It 18 not difiieult to form a geueial idea of the material 
prosperity of a country The ordinary standard of 
comfort apparent to the casual imveller will give a 
fair idea of it and a lough computation of the neces- 
sanes and comforts which the average income of the 
various classes of the people will provide gives a moie 
exact idea In India as is well known the standard 
of Imng 18 low and m comparing it with the 
standard of hvmg m England some people have put 
it as low as 1 to 6 It is not howevei, with the 
standard of prosperity that this book is primarily 
concerned but with the conditions of progiess and 
the rate at which agricultural progress does or might 
take place What ontenon are we going to take of 
agncultural progress ? Lookmg at the question from 
the strictly business point of view it may fairly be 
argued that the only criterion of success in farming 
as in other enterpnses is to bo found m the percent- 
age of profit obtained on capital employed This 
criterion would be smtable for a large and well 
financed estate managed solely for profit but it is 
applicable only m a slight degree to the case of small 
holdings where little capital is employed and where 
the object of the cultivator is not eo much to get a 
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good return on his capital as to support himself and 
hib family by a congenial occupation In tho case 
of many Indian holdings the great bulk of the capital 
employed consists of the value of the land and laud 
values may he and often aie unduly inflated by the 
pressure of the population on the soil and hy tho fact 
that there is a keen doin ind for land as a safe and 
obvious investment without much regard to the rate 
of iitiirn that may be expected from it Eor our 
purposes a more valuable estimate of agricnltiiral 
progress would bo based on the outturn of agn 
cultural produce per acre at various periods Such a 
cn tenon is often taken m tho case of other countnes. 
It will be stated for instance that m the present day 
as a result of rapid progress in Denmark the average 
gross agricultural produce of land per acre m Denmark 
IS about £8 as compared -with on outturn of £4 
per acre whioli was obtained fifty years ago m that 
country and which la taken as the average outturn 
of farm land in England at the present day In a 
country hko Australia on the other hand where land 
is abundant and the population small extensive 
cultivation of large areas with a pecessanly small out 
turn pet acre maybe profitable to mdividuals though 
Ainenoan observers have questioned whether m such 
conditions better results, both for the individual and 
for the State cannot he obtained by more intensive 
methods on a smaller area In western India where 
the population presses heavily on the cultivable soil/ 
whwh 18 all ocotipied in small holdings the outturn 

t 
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pel acre is a matter of gieat importance and any 
steady increase in this outturn would afford strong 
evidence of agricultiual progress. Unfortunately the 
average produce per acie is a veiy difficult thing to 
measuie accuiately in a country which presents side 
by side farming of such varying degrees of excellence 
and where the quantity and distribution of the ram 
fall 18 so capnoiouB as to cause from year to year 
enormous fluotuatrons of outturn which must largely 
conceal any average increase m gross production that 
may be taking place The figures of particular 
crop tests or observations spread over a short period 
are open to the cnticism that they are based on par 
ticular instances of soil skill or season and are not 
evidence of any general tendency General statistics 
of crop outturns for a sufiicrently long period ought 
to give valuable indications and m countries where 
the great bulk of the produce is brought to markets 
in which its amount and value are recorded, such 
figures do aflford useful evidence In western India 
tiade movements give indications in the case of the 
export crops such as cotton and oil seeds but the 
staple crops of jowan bajn wheat and nee are for 
the most port consumed locally To some extent 
they move no doubt but by routes and to local 
markets which afford no statistics. The Bombay 
Presidency roughly consumes as much wheat as it 
grows, aud imports large quantities of ]Owan bajn 
and nee for local consumphon while it exports over 
seas cotton and oili^eeds Ihc average net figures of 



CONDITION OF THE PEASANTEl 

such imports and exports for vanoijs decades should 
^ive information but a consideration of such figures 
■will show that the seasonal factor entirely outweighs 
all others and makes it impossible to compute any 
steady and geneial tendency m ciop outturns 

Closely connected with this comes an important 
consideration of how far a country provides suflroient 
food for its own population both in normal time? and 
m abnormal periods of famine or war The fact that 
Germany could support 70 to 75 persons per 100 
acres of cultivated land while England with physical 
conditions certainly not inferior could support only 
46 to 50 was of great importance during the recent 
war and the dependence of Bombay Presidency for 
food on Bunna and northern India was made nn 
pleasantly evident dunng the famine of 1918 19 
Then there is another obvious critoriou Has the 
general condition of the cultivators improved i Piob 
ably every one will agree that it is largely on the 
answer to this question that we must judge the agn 
cultural piogiess of a country But by such un 
animity the difticulty is only shifted a step further 
and few will agree as to whether the condition of the 
cultivator has improved or not In discussing this 
we can only make use of the opmipn of competent 
observers and such statistics as indicate the consump 
tion of articles which tend to the comfort and con 
vemence of the people in general Land values also 
will be cou Bide^ fnrjgrhftjjihey are w oiih 
pQ fat the tests mentioned have "Been those of 
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agiicultmal production on the one side and the 
spending capacity of the cultivators on the other 
Apart from these we may refer to more technical 
criteria There arc a number of developments usually 
found to be associated with progress and indications 
aie to be looked for m the answers to the following 
questions — 

1 Has cultivation extended ? 

% Has the si/e and distnbution of the holdings 
become more effective ? 

S Has a reasonable supply of capital been attracted 
to agncultuie? 

4 Does the cultivator work more oi less than he 
did formally ? 

5 Have his efficiency and skill increased ? 

The general considerations indicated above will 
be discussed in Chapter IH. and the more technical 
considerations m subsequent chapters and an effort 
will be made to distinguish between factors which 
makS agricultural success possible and factors which 
directly account for increase m agricultural produc 
tion 



CHAPTFE II 

AOMOUIiTUnAIi PBOGBBSS IN OTHEB OOUNTBIES 

In this chapter it is proposed to considei outstapding 
examples of agnoultmal progiess achieved in other 
countries either as a result of a concerted agricultural 
policy on the part of the government of the country 
or by means of organisation scientific research and 
propaganda Agricultural populations are usually 
unorganised and inert and it is only in exceptional 
circumstances that it is sufficient to clear the road 
to progress and leave the farmers to seize the oppoi 
tunity On the other hand the economic situation is 
often such as to block treasures that may he taken 
for the apphcation of scientific methods to agricul 
ture and m such oasaS unless the way is cleared 
progress is of necessity, greatly restricted It is 
proposed to consider in this connection the cases of 
Denmark and Germany where sustamed efforts of 
both kinds were taken with conspicuous success of 
England m th» eighteenth century where economic 
measures in connection with the land were sufficient 
to liberate forces which led to increased production 
without any further direct intervention on the part 

7 
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of the government of the Umted States of America 
wheie geneial conditions are such that it is claimed 
that scientidc propaganda alone can and does pin 
duce enormous lesults without any prehmmaiy spade 
work and of the tiopicol oountnes of Hawaii 
Bormoaa and Java wheieagiionltmal production has 
been gieatly increased by methods which will be 
described 

* Dpnmabk (population about 3 000 000) — The 
Napoleonic wars at the end of the eighteenth cen 
tury had hit Denmaik very hard and the Prussian 
war of 1864 plunged the country into great distress 
besides causing it the loss of much fertile territoiy 
A patriotic movement for the regeneration of the 
country was then set on foot by individuals and by 
Societies organised for various specific pui-poses 
but as late as 1880 90 the rural distncts were in a bad 
way and the people were leaving the country parts 
for the towns Durmg that decade the rate of m 
crease in the total population was 325 per 10 000 
while the rural distncte showed on mci’ease of only 
21 per 10 000 By the period 1901 6 the rural 
exodus mdicated by the above figures had been 

Autborities — 

1 Baport of the Scottlah Oommisgjou on Agiloultuie to Den 
mark 1904 (Blaokivood) 

3. Bund Danmark and its Lessons by Bider Baggeird 1911 

3 Band Denmark and its Schools by H W Foght 1916 
(tfacmiltau) 

4 Lobd SettlamSnii In Denmark by I Q- Stewarl; Journal of 
tb4 Ministry of A^oultnie Teb 1920 
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checked and foi this peiiod of five years the increase 
m the rmal population amounted to 99 per 10 000 
indicating unpiovement m and contentment with 
rural conditions 

The figures of expoits of agiicultiiral pioduce 
mainly huttei bacon and eggs from Denmark to 
Great Britain about the same penod also indicate 
the rapid progress that was taking place 

Value of ISrjjoi ta of Agnatlfural Pioduce from Dm 
mail to Qi eat Britain 


1899 

£11 000 000 

1900 

£12 000 000 

1901 

£13 000 000 

1902 

£14 000 000 

1901 

£lb 000 000 


At the present time all authorities bear witness 
to the general well being and contentment of raial 
Denmark and to the high level of education m 
telligence and industry to be found there Now how 
was this progress obtained ? The lines of develim 
ment were threefold In the first place fundaments 
economic n^fonns calculated to liberate the energies 
of the people in the second place m§fl,snres crefl.tm{ 
th^ maohineiy for development and in the thir^ 
place t^hnjcal advance on scientific lines 
Fundamental Fconomio Befoim — Some author 
ities kace the first economic land reform in Denmark 
as far bao]r as 1781 when co mmunism inland holdm gig 
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waa abandoned. During the nineteenth century the 
jlesBon of the Necessity foi creating and maintaining 
holdings of a suitable size was learnt Uudei the 
ordinary Danish law of succession each child gets a 
share m the family property but by a law of 1837 
an exception was made in the case of peasant farms 
and the propnetor is allowed to leave the faim in 
tact to any one of his children subject to a moderate 
consideration being given to the others the extent 
of which IS left entirely to the testator Towards 
the end of the mneteenth century the tide of public 
opinion ,&et steadily in favour of small peasant farms 
as a valuable agency fox increasing production am 
general well being and a la’9y was passed to bnng 
into existence a larger number of snch farms 
Under this law a candidate for a small farm has to 
satisfy the local Commission that he is sober and 
industrious and has a sufficient knowledge of farming 
and he has to produce one tenth of the puichase 
money The Commission then finds him a farm of 
from 3 to 16 acres advancing nine tenths of the 
purchase money for the land and stock No re 
payments need be made for the first five years but 
after that the holder pays S per cent interest on 
the money advanced and 1 per cent, smking fund 
for the repayment of the loan. Since l699 the 
State has provided £110,000 to £160000 a year 
to finance such loans The peasant farms so 
formed may not he subdivided or mortgaged until 
the government loan is paid off nor can distriimt 
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bo levied on the holding or stock so that for 
about a century they are protected against some of 
the woist calamities to which small holdings aie 
subject So far as the small holders thus created are 
concerned it has been estimated by a competent 
observer that about half of these peasant farmers 
succeed about one thud just manage to live and the 
remaining one sixth fail So far as national wealth 
18 concerned it may he noted that the number of 
stock kept on these farms per acre and the wealth 
produced per acre are far greater than on the larger 
farms. 

Denmark is now essentially a land of small farms 
The balk of tho land is divided into farms of from 
H to 270 acres but the number of holdings between 
11 and 83 acres is large and the number of holdings 
less than 11 acres very large The great majonty of 
the farmers in Denmark now own their own farms 
and only 10 per cent of the farmers are tenants 
The rearrangement of holdings in sizes considered to 
be suitable is only part of a general policy and is not 
the end of direct government action for the amellora 
tion of agnoulture The country roads have been! 
improved and bo have the rural postal arrangements 
and telephone systejn while SopretlSB which have 
as their objects the reclamation of heath lands the 
plantmg of wind breaks on the seashore drainage and] 
irrigation have been encouraged aud subsidised. 

Ihe machinery for iwral development consists of 
adihirSrble arrangements for rural and agricultural 
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education and co operation. Both the agncnltural 
schools and the co operative Societies are pnvate 
ventures and were started as such though they now 
receive government subsidies Denmark aims at a 
high level of general education lathei than of techni 
cal education but there are a number of excellent 
agncnltural schools which are well attended and at 
which the pupils pay fees It is not proposed to give 
any detailed account of the system of Danish educa 
tion but the geneial keenness for education may be 
judged by the fact that large numbeis of the children 
of small farmers and peasants voluntarily attend the 
Populai High Schools between the ages of 17 and 26 
to continue their geneial education 
In the case of . co operative activi jaBS_al30 the 
mattei has been so frequently and so fully descnbed 
that it is only necessary to state that ap excellent 
system of juial organisation exists, w hich embraces 
such activities as creameries bacon cunng factones 
poultry Societies, live stock Societies of various 
lands bee Societies and Societies for the purchase 
and distribution of seed artificial manures and agn 
cultural implementa These Societies are federated, 
and the members bind themselves for a penod of 
years to carry out all purchases and sales through the 
medium of their own Society and are bound by very 
stnct rules which they loyally carry ont The ex 
treme value of this organisation to the farmers la 
recognised by all observers but it is unnecessary to 
enlarge on the subject here 
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^ Technical prog) css on scientific lines is the thud line 
of advance and in this dnection the prdblem m Den 
mark is comparatively simple since in that countiy 
agricultural pioduotion is very uniform Denmarlf 
depends on the cow for its wealth and its problems 
are mainly concerned with the scjentifio bleeding and 
the scientific feeding of milch cattle Biittei is the. 
mam subject of export and the bacon pioduced is a 
Bubsidiaiy mdnstiy based on the necessity of making 
a profitable use of the sep<iiated milk Great success 
in grading up the cows to a high level of milk produc 
tion has been obtained by the cattle bleeding Societies 
and the pimciples of correct feeding are earned out 
with much piocision The cp operative bocieties 
concerned with milk control base the feeding rations 
tor cows on a strict relation between the yield of milk 
and the food consumed with a view to eliminate 
unprofitable animals Every cow is visited once a^ 
fortnight not by a Government Inspector but by an 
inspector ot a milk control Society These inspectors! 
are usually •women who have received their technical 
traimng at the State Agricultural College They test 
the milk determine the exact proportion of food that 
each cow sbonld receive and rn case of sickness., 
amongst the cattle, presenba remedies In cases of 
doubt or di&culty not only jn matters connected 
with cattle but also m connection with cropping 
manuring, etc the fanners depend very largely on 
their ad’V'ice and the immense value of such an agency 
for propaganda purposes may well tie injt^ned- 3? 
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all CO operative activity self help is the watchword, 
but government gives its warm support to the move 
ment and aids it by subsidies It may be of interest 
to state that the agiicultural budget of Denmark for 
1904 was roughly £80 000 of which about half was 
expended by the State on its direct agncultural 
activities consisting of the maintenance of the Cential 
Agncultural and Vetennaiy College research and 
propaganda work while the remaimng £40 000 was 
divided about equally between subsidies for agricul 
tural education and subsidies for the reclamation of 
waste lands stock improvements milk contiol etc. 

In the matter of cultivation which is devoted mainly 
to the production of food foi the live stock the im 
provement which has taken place is due chiefly to the 
increased amount of manure which the largei number 
of stock now kept provide and to the fact that the 
farm yaid manure is very carefully preserved and 
applied to the fielda 

By Such measures rural Denmark has been rescued 
dnimg the past half century fiom a condition of acute 
depression poverty and backwardness and placed m 
a very high position amongst the nations of the world 
in the matter of rural progress and contentment In 
effecting this remarkable change it must be noted that 
a very important factor has been the thnfty hard 
working honest and law abiding character of the 
people, and the fact that agncnlture is recogmsed as 
being everything to Denmark In that country other 
industries compete little or nothing with agncnlture, 
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and the government policy is little but a policy of 
stimulating agnoultuio and is conducted by ministers 
hr^oly draivu from the farming classes many of 
whom have been small farmers themselves 

*Geeman1l —The very striking improvement in 
Gorman agnciilture which took place during the 
thuty yeais from 1S8J to 1013 is compaiable with 
that of Denmail though it is of a more vaiied nature 
and took place on somewhat diffeient lines In 188^ 
agiicuHural production in Germany was distinctly 
bookwaid andthepiodiioeofciops per acre compared 
very unfavourably with that of 1’ nglaud During the 
thiity years in question tbo total production of the 
country of cereals and potatoes was more than doubled 
and though pait of this mcroase was duo to the fact 
that more land was brought under the plough still 
the natum of the progress may bo judged by the large 
increase of produce per acre which has taken place 
dunng this iwriod This amounts to about 70 per 
cent m the case of both ceieals and potatoes. It 
might have been thought that the increase m the 
area of cultivation would have been accomplished with 
corresponding loss of hve stock due to diminishing 
graituig grounds That this has not taken place the 
statistics show for theie has been a 25 per cent, 
increase m horses and cattle It is true that a marked 
change has taken place in the substitution of pigs for 
sheep During the thirty years m queistion Germany 

* rhq nKJont dovelQpmeut pi OorauiD Agrioullmn by T H 
Xiddlotcm pubUalisdbyMinUliy ol Agi'louKate liondon 1917 
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increased its number of pigs by 12 000 000 with an 
equal diminution m the number of its sheep and this 
fact is no doubt connected with the restricted area 
of grazing grounds but in the production of meat 
and milk per acre of farm land Germany is well 
ahead of England though m the former country the 
percentage of faim land devoted to fodder pioduction 
IB only 82 whereas m the latter it is 60 

The progress of German agriculture is enthusiastic 
ally proclaimed m Germany and it is admitted by 
competent observers of other countries Further 
evidence of the reality of this progress is afforded by 
the relatively high number of men and women per 
acre employed m agnculture the enhancement in the 
wages of farm labourers and the large increase that 
has taken place both m the sale price and in the 
rentals of farm lands In considering the causes of 
this remarkable agiicultural ptogiess we may again 
classify the factors into three mam groups 

T/w fundamental economia measures taken to pro 
mote piospenty in agriculture weie prompted by an 
appieoiation in Germany of the pobtioal and social 
value of a strong and prosperous peasantry and a 
desire to secure the national food supply They con 
sisted of a senes of measures to cieate and to maintain 
a suitable division of the land into farms of a con 
vement size These measnies are described m detail 
elsewhere * As a result 70 per cent of the farm land 


886-280 
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IS now divided into fanns of leas than 100 acres each 
the two laigest classes being — 

12 V to 50 acies 32 7 pei cent 

50 100 21 4 per cent 

and about 93 per cent of the faiineis in Cleimany 
own the land that they cultivate The policy of tariff^ 
protection was put forwaid in the first place by the 
agrarian paity and was subsequently adopted by a 
paity whose view was that Germany must keep 
under the protection of her guns the ground upon 
which her com grows and her cattle grave In 
other words that she must produce her owu tood and 
not be too dependent on imports from abroad This 
view was adopted by the State and the tanff pro 
tection afforded to agriculture though not very sub 
stautial m hard cash was successful m restoring 
confidence to the farmers and emboldening them to 
resort to intensive cultivation 
Amongst the general economic causes horn which 
German agnculture has profited must he mentioned 
'1 1 1 ^ nj[j ’_iu ai I ase in the genera l 

1)1 1 ix \ 1 ^ "T > > 1 vl competition nV 

d u ^1 I i I t<,r Ml al labour This 
ho\sevet stimulated the use of machinery Further 
it was the prosperity qf tho tovvns that gave agriculture 
good prictS for its produce furnished cheap capital 
provided the agriculturist with guidance m co^oper 
ative methodsj and in general infected him With the 

o 
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enterpnae which obaxactenaed German mdustries of 
this penod 

The ‘machvnery for agnoulimal devek^tneni 
sv/pphed by co operation education and by eflSoient 
arrangements foi the supply of credit to farmers 

Credit — The chief agencies for the supply of credit 
are the Land Mortgage Credit Associations which 
lend to the larger farmeis and the Local Savings 
Banks which lend to the small ones These organ 
isations make careful inquiries as to the skill and 
honesty of a fanner before they advance a loan and 
unless a farmer has a good reputation in these 
matters he receives but httle credit In this way 
a continuous process of selection is m operation under 
which the fittest men amongst the agnoultunsts 
survive 

Go operation — The chief activities of agncultural 
co-operation axe conducted by the Societies for the 
supply of cpnpentrated manures and feeding stuffis 
co-operative creameries implement Societies and 
potato drying Societies Their work is very extensive 
and their value to the fanner great but it is not 
proposed to go into any details regardmg the well 
known facts of the situation 

Education — Efficient agncultural education is 
given at the colleges and many of the larger land 
owners receive such an education while the other 
pupils readily find posts as estate mauagens or m the 
Agricultural Department Eiye universities an^ three 
technical colleges in Prussia alone receive government 
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subsidies on account of ogncnJtural education 
boventecu peimancnt aQiiouItural schools are main 
tamed and a large number of winter coui'ses in agri 
oulluie art given a feature of the latter being that 
during the following summer the teachers visit their 
pupils and give them technical advice on their own 
farms Many other courses also are given m subjects 
related to agnculture Ihe German pohey was to 
concentrate fiist on research and higher education 
and this policy has been very successful It is also 
worth noting that it is usual for the sons of the larger 
land owners to receive a technical education m agii 
culture and that it is largely fr'om their well managed 
estates that improvements have spread amongst the 
peasant cultivators of the country 

Technical Progress on SctenHfio J iim — It is 
claimed by the GennauH and with much truth that 
the progress lu agriculture achieved m Germany 
during the past quarter of a century is th e result, of 
^he union q| practic e TVin chief techni 

cal improvements "may be summed up as follows 
the soil has been better cultivated crops have been 
more skilfully manured plants and animals have 
been improved in type the use of oilcakes and other 
feeding stuffs has increased and sanitary laws have 
led to a great improvement in the health of live stock 
It viould he out of place here to enlarge on the details 
of this progress but it may be mentioned that be 
fiveen 1890 and 1910 the us^ of attilicial fertihsera 
m Gewiany incieiisad fouifoid 

** ^ jL 
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One other point m connection with agricultural 
piogress in Germany must be mentioned and this is 
the pro gres s of the sug^heet industry The area 
under sugarTJOet illtJermany bdf7JW"the war was 
about I 500,000 ac res or less than 2 per cent of the 
total cultivated lind' ' Even in the distncts wheie it 
IS most cultivated it does not occupy more than 
10 per cent of the cultivated land. Judged by the 
extent of cultivation therefore, it might be deemed 
to be ummportant but from other points of view its 
importance is em^asised by all impartial observers 
In the first placet produces the greatest amount of 
human food yielding five times as much as rye the 
most prolific cereal and twice as much as potatoes 
from the same area of land While the residues of 
sugar making are extensively used in animal feeding, 
wnth the result that animal husbandry has flourished 
wherevel sugar beet is giown Further it necessitates 
deep cultivation and heavy manuring with most 
beneficial results to succeeding crops As regards 
labour it employs a largo number of hands in pro 
ducing the crop and the factory work gives consider 
able employment dunng the winter when the demand 
for field labour falls off Last but not least it exer 
cises a very beneficial educative effect on all branches 
of the surrounding agricultural industry^ This is 
due not only to the intensive and intelhgent cultiva 
tion necessary to the successful production of beets^ 
but also to the knowledge of Scientific possibilities 
aud processes which has bean brought to the atten 
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tioii of the foimeis hj the scientific grading up of the 
sugai contents ot the lieet and the skilful handling of 
the Cl op m the factory In 1876 it took IIJ- tons of 
licet to pioduci 1 ton of raw sugar In 1910 as 
a result of continuous selection it took only b tons 
1 he gri at national benefits that could be derived from 
the cultivition of this crop were long ago lecognised 
in Germany and the German Govemment exerted 
itself to encourage beet cultivation by means ot tariff 
protection and direct bounties which were carefully 
regulated so as to encourage high class production 
rather than to bolstoi up inefficient methods In this 
way a powerful industiy has been established profit 
able alike to the ooiumumty and to the Govemment 
In 1910 the amount of excise duty on sugar paid 
by the sugar factories amounted to no less than 
i»10,000 000 and formed an important source of 
State revenue lo the agrrcultural community the 
value of beet growing is roughly mdicated by the 
fact that in the beet growing distncts the rents and 
value of laud per acre are from two to three times 
higher than they are in the districts y, here beet is 
little grown. 

In a less degree the potato crop has had a similar 
influence on German agiioulture Of the total crop 
of 45 000,000 tons that la raised it is estimated that 
only 12,000 OOO tons are usually consumed as human 
foodj 17,000 000 tons el’s fed to stock, and 4 000 000 
tons are converted into spurt and starch Like beet 
the crop is an mtenalve one and produces a large 
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quantity of food pei acre and is the basis of the lural 
manufactures of spirit and starch and of the farm 
mdustry of potato drying These mdustnes find 
employment during the off season for faim labour, 
and the portion of the mop usually devoted to manu 
facture affords a useful reserve of food against 
emergenmea 

It must he added that the attitude of the farmer 
towards agricultural progress has done mueh to 
facihtate the movement for the leaders amongst 
German agriculturists regard the cultivation of the 
labd in the best possible way as being a duty which 
IS owing to the Fatherland 

*EnolanI) — It 18 now proposed to consider the 
case of England during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries as an example of how progress was effected 
m agnculture with a minimum of government action 
or interference, progress which must be considered 
as very remorkablo and rapid with reference to the 
period m question and the relatively small facilities 
for development which then existed In this case 
theie was no question of setting up any elaborate 
machinery for the provision of credit education 
research or co-operative action Certam grave defects 
in Enghsh forming had been the subject of constant 
comment as far back as the sixteenth century 
the technical remedies were fairly well understood 
and there were men with the lequisite skill and 

Fanatng Put and PlesSnfr tiy B SI Prothero 
tliongmatu 1912) 
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capital leady to apply them Ceitain fundamental 
economic difhculties howevei stood m the way and 
it IS proposed to considei how they were removed, and 
with what lesults. 

Prioi to the sevonteenlh century the traditional 
system of fiumirig in I'ngland was >\hat was known 
as the The land of a village 

was usually divided into three fields one of which 
was under cereals one under beans and peas and the 
third fallow In each of these fields the farmers 
were assigned plots accoiding to then rights consist 
mg of strips of land In order to divide equally the 
good and had the well and ill situated fields the 
strips allotted to each man did not he together but 
were intarmiKcd and scattered The cultivated area 
was foi paiii of the year fenced off from the rest but 
after harvest the temporary fence was removed and 
the village cattle allowed to gra/e ovor the whole 
Sometimes plots of meadow were allotted by ballot or 
otherwise to individuals for temporary use for hay 
cutting but the greater part of the live stock picked 
np a precarious living on the common grazmg grounds 
and on the weedy stubbles from which the crop had 
been removed Under the coii^uiunal system ho 
regular development of the land was possible nor 
could improvement m the breeding or feeding of live 
stock take place As early as the reign of Elizabeth 
wnters enlarge on the superior yield of enclosed land 
and the obstacles to successful fanning presented by 
the J^eld system the perpetual disputes the 
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damage to crops the difficulty of good cultivation and 
the cost of keeping herdsmen As early as the 
sixteenth century enclosures of land did begin on a 
hmited scale, either by the consent of the parties 
interested or as a result of the sale of rights and 
sometimes even by force or fraud but the extent of 
land enclosed was small This tendency to enclosure 
continued throughout the seventeenth century and 
wherever it took place the improvement which 
resulted was the subject of comment and the writers 
of this penod are very decided m their advocacy of 
land enob^Uie enumerating amongst other reasons 
the liability of the cattle grazed on the common land 
to diseases of all kinds and to starvation m the 
winter They also referred to the way in which the 
ownership of a small plot of land together vnth 
common grazing nghts disposed the smaller cultiva 
to;.B to a life of idleness and thr'iftlessness without 
offering them the possibihty of axiequate subsistence 
The stock reared on the commons are desonbed as 
dwarfed and miserable and the state of the commons 
as disgracefully bad It is also noted that no winter 
crops could be grown so long as the open fields were 
subject to common rights of pasturage from August to 
Eebruary 

By the eighteenth century the great benefits of 
were {renarallv admitted and no voice was 
iSIflSed against the movement on any other ground 
than the ;moral and sobiSl evil infliote^ on the open 
field farwefs and commoneixi who were ejected, The 
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piocess of enclosuie consisted of the consolidation ot 
the inteiraixed stupa of open field faoraa and of divid 
mg the coiunions attached to them as adjuncts of 
the aiable holdings Up to the eighteenth centiuy 
enclosure was possible only by private agieeinont but 
m that century a large numboi of Acts of railiamcat 
wr^re passed sanctioning enclosures and appointing 
commissioners to do the work The ofiect of these 
Acts was to completely change the face of the country 
’^ho work went on apace through the eighteenth 
/century and was practically complete at an early 
period of the nineteenth century As a lesiilt of these 
operations the land was thrown into the hands of 
large landlords and substantial yeomen and much 
capital and intelligence were attracted to its improve 
ment Fields were fenced and dramed buildings 
erected and trees planted The general introduction 
of root Clops clover and artificial grasses made 
scientific feodmg possible, and immense care was 
lavished on the breeding of stock of all kinds which 
were improved out of all recognition The existence 
of cheaji iron apd steel also permitted great improve 
ments m all kinds of agricultural implements In all 
such matters the larger land-owner's took the lead 
Agncultural development became the fashion with all 
from the Kmg downwards and the small farmers 
followed suit. It is recorded that Coke of Norfolk 
showed how ploughing could be done at half the cost 
with an impwyed jdough, bat it took twenty years for 
any of hiB neighbours to follow hia example Jethro 
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Tull successfully cultivated turnips on his estate in the 
last decade of the seventeenth century but the practice 
did not spread to his neighbours for twenty years or 
become common for another fifty years 
It IB not possible to approve of all the circumstances 
which attended this revolution of land tenure in 
England but of the enormous agricultural progress 
that took place as a consequence there can be no 
doubt The land was greatly improved and so were 
methods of cultivation breeding and feeding Agn 
cultural production was greatly stimulated and the 
inomased produce enabled England to meet the strain 
of the Napoleonic wars to bear the burden of ad 
drtional taxation and to feed the vast centres of com 
mercial industry winch sprang up at a time when 
food could not have been provided from another 
country The penalty that the country paid was the 
divowe^of the peasantry from the soil and the ex 
tmction of the commoners and open field farmers 
There can be no doubt that injustice was fi'equently 
mflicted on people who lost their nghts and that this 
mjustrce was keenly felt during the periods of low 
wages and high prices which subsequently occurred 
Some hardship is probably mevitable in introducing 
reforms of this kind and human nature being what 
it IS it mnst be recogmsed that such a movement 
provides opportumties for injustice and fpr the op- 
pression of the weak by the strong but the progress 
aimed at was secured and in the matter of agriculture 
England rose from a very backward state to a leading 
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pD'iition amonjjSt the nations ol the world It is not 
suggested that the present condition of land holding 
in India is in all respects similar to the old system 
which blocked piogiess so olfectually in England still 
less IS it suggested that identical remedial measures 
could 01 should be iiitioduCed m India but the paial 
lol IS sufficiently close to bo veiy msli active and to 
indicate the nature of some of the disabilities fiom 
which India suflors 

Umted States or America — It is not proposed 
heie to consider the effect of the scientific research 
conducted by the well staffed and organised branches 
of the Federal Department of Agriculture noi yet the 
moie localised experimental and demonstration work 
of the Agnoultuial Depaitmeutsof thevanous States 
but meiely to refer to the results claimed for a par 
tiouhi campaign of agricultural domonstiation undei 
tal en with the help of trust funds The account of 
this campaign is given m a publication entitled The 
Genetal Education Board 1902 14 * The object 
of the Board was to improve the educational facilities 
of the soutboni States and alter inquiry it was de 
cided that more favourable economic conditions must 
be obtained before comprehensive school systems 
could be supported by taxation It was no use giving 
th^ people a school system which they were not pros 
peious enough to support so it was decided to moke 
an effort to enlarge the available resources of the 

Published by Oenoiwl blducatlon Board, 61 Broadway New 
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people In the tract selected it was found that 86 
per cent of the population was rural m character that 
the soil chmate and other physical conditions were 
favourable to rural prosperity and it was decided that 
what the farmer suffered from was a lack of know 
ledge of the pnnciples of .scientific agriculture To 
cure this a campaign to mculcate the fundamental 
principles of scientific agnculture was undertaken by 
a band of itmera nt instyuctors The pnnciples to be 
mculcated were laid down m the form of ten agn 
cultuial commandments — 

1 The removal of all surplus water on and in the 
soil 

2 Deep fall ploughing with a winter cover crop 

8 The best seed 

4 The proper spacing of plants 

6 Intensive ciultivation and ^stematic rotation 

6 The ]uiciou$ pse of farm yard manure legumes 
and commercial fertihsers 

7 The hojne production of^food reqmied for the 
family and for the stock 

8 The use of more horse power and better 
machinery 

9 The raising of moi;e and bett^ jtock, including 
the cultivation of grasses and forage plants 

10 Keeping an accurate account of the cost of 
farm operationa 

The method adopted tvas to select intelligent 
farmers and induce them to carry out the practices 
indicated above, and when these practices had beep 
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successfully intioduced to use their farms as de 
monstiation farms for the mstiuction of their ueigh 
bom’s Appaiently this method was very successful 
and figures of individual cases are given to show that 
the faimers selected were enabled to more than double 
then outturn and immensely improve their position 
m a very short tune The leader is asked to ]udge 
the general results of the campaign by the fact 
that the yield per acie of cotton and mai/e on the 
demonstiation farms was double tho average yield for 
the tract that many valuable now crops were intro 
duced and tliat the selected farmeis were induced to 
clean up then farms improve their farm equipment 
all round build better houses and bams and establish 
good pastures It would be possible in any country 
to select a few of the best farmers and to show that 
their outturns wore largely m excess of the average 
but in this case the number of farms affected was 
veiy large and amounted to some 70 000 faims m 
five States in the course of ten years Taking the 
results claiinod at their face value they are certainly 
veiy remarkable and are instructive chiefly for the 
reason that they appear to indicate what can be ac 
oomplished by scientific propaganda when the funda 
mental economic condition of the farmers is essentially 
sound In this ease the holdmgs were apparently of 
a suitable size and distribution and admitted of a 
WellnarderCd development for which the reqmsite 
eapitar yras forthcoming and there is no mention of 
apy crumbing load of debt on conditions of irregular 
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and intermittent labour liable to crush the spint or sap 
the energy of the people The physical conditions and 
fundamental economy of the farms were apparently 
good and the field of laboui all that could be desiied 
by the aident propagandist of scientific methods who 
incidentally had behind him the industnal organisation 
of the United States of America for the leady supply 
of the fertilisers improved implements and agri 
cultural machinery which he recommended 
* Hawaii Eoemosa and Java — The progress made 
in these three islands has been selected as affording 
an instructive example of lapid progress which was 
secured by the Amencans Japanese and Dutch 
respectively in tropical countnes of great natural 
fertility which were little developed until they 
assumed the rule In each case the instruments of 
progress wefe the satoe namely powerful joint stock 
companies which obtained control of the requisite 
land commanded the necessary capital and provided 
for any existing deficiency m the labour supply In 
each case the sugar industry was taken as the most 
important line of advance though in the case of 
Hawaii pine apples in the case of Eormosa tea and 
camphor, and m the case of Java tea rubber and 
other minor articles of produce have played an itn 
portant part lu agnoulturol progress 
Hawaii — It was only in the middle of the nine 
teenth century that sugar making on anything hke 

XaforjuatlQH OoUsotsd on tbe^t in Hawaii Tonnosa and J'ava 
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modern lines was mtioduced into Hawaii and at that 
time tlieie weie only five cans plantations m the 
islands By the end of the century theie were nearly 
100 sugar companies established piodiicing sugar 
woith moie than !t^l2 000 000 annually and since 
the Ameiican annexation at the end of the centmy the 
islands have been flooded with American capital and 
efficient Japanese labour and the sugar industry 
gioafly developed 

The magnitude of the operations of the piosent 
conipomea may be gauged from the following figures 
relating to a good average company m the island of 
Oahu Ibe capital of the company amounts to 
Ils^J orores (Cl fiOO 000) and the company annually 
harvests some ^000 acres of cane avei’aging 40 tons 
of cane and tons of sugar to the acre Natmal 
conditions are certainly favonrablo but extensive 
operations have been undertaken to develop them 
to their fullest extent Irrigation is supplied from 
artesian wells 500 feet deep which deliver to the 
ground ler el from which the water is pumped to a 
height of 400 feet to a reservoir m the hills from 
which it is distributed to the plantations In such 
circumstances the cost of irrigation amounts to well 
over Ra 200 a year per aci’e of cane iiTigated and it 
IS only a good crop which could stand such a charge 
The soil receives the beat cultivation from steam 
ploughs and the cane is crushed in the most modern 
mills with BIX separate sets of rollers Perhaps the 
greatest difficulty to be surmounted was the labour 
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difJSonlty The islands themselves provided no efficient 
labour and strenuous efforts were necessary to import 
suitable labour Emigrants were brought in from a 
great variety of countries and the labour of the plants 
tions IS now predominantly Japanese and Philippine 
The lahoureis earn over Es 3 a day and the sugar com 
panies make effective arrangements for their housing 
water supply fuel medical attendance and schools 
This system of concentrating masses of alien labour 
on the plantations may not be an ideal one from the 
social point of view but the economic auccess which 
has been obtained is a standing monument of what 
may be done to overcome natural difficulties, and the 
results achieved in building up the large and profitable 
industry in the course of half a century are most 
remarkable 

Eoumoba — Japan acquired Formosa only in 18 94 
and with characteristic resolution iinmediatbly Biefto” 
work to evolve order out of chaos Having succeeded 
in that task she turned to the economic regeneration 
of the island The Japanese introduced a system of 
land tenuie very similar to that of the Bombay Presi 
denoy and opened up the couiitry by roads and rail 
•ways But they did not stop there By every means 
at then disposal they attracted capital and enterprise 
to the ta k of agncuPural development and esp^ allv 
to the d(>\elon mei i of the sugar indu stry Compa?5 
ti'Veh iitilc prcgiSbo^tooi placi- umu j» 02 in which 
year a sugar bureau vyaa estabhrfied m Eormosa aud 
the Government determined lo tackle the problem in 
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cainest both from the physrcal and from the economic 
point of view so as to ensure the creation of a piolit 
iblo sugar indnsti} The px-oduetion of sugar m 
I' ormosa then amoimted to 50 000 tons a yeiii It 
was estimated that the island could piodnce five times 
this amount and a definite pio^rammo was drawn up 
calcuiited to himg about this fesnlt The physical 
probhm was compaiatively simple since the climate 
soil and water facilities weie favouiabh to cane pio 
duction labour was faiily abundant and )>y the 
introduction of better canes fiom Hawaii combined 
with scientific manuring and better cultivation it was 
shown that the outturn pei acio could be greatly 
increased The real difficulty lay m the fact that the 
land belonged to the Chmege formers who woie 
unwilling to sell then land oi to glow cane foi the 
faotones To moot this diflicnlty the Government 
issued regulations in 1905 nndoi whicli a definite tract 
of country con bo assigned to a sugar mill All 
farmers m this tract ore bound to sell then cane to 
the null and can bo punished foi making sugar them 
selves by the old primitive methods or for selling 
their cane to anyone else In addition to this large 
subsidies weie granted to the mdustry in vanous 
forms These voriod from time to time but in 1911 
subsidies could be obtained foi clearing new land 
purchasing fertilisers, creating irrigation and drainage 
Wor^B procuring good seed erecting repairing shops 
and organising chemical control The sums so paid 
amounted, at one time to Bs 50 lakhs a year Last 
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but not least Formosa sugar baa free entry into Japa n 
where the sugar of other countnesrs BuSje^oted to an 
import duty of Es 80 per ton. By these measures 
the desired result has been produced From 50 000 
tons of sugar in 1902 production was steadily in 
creased till m 1910 it reached the estimated figure of 
250 000 tons It was contended that the measures 
taken were m the interests of the farmers the mill 
owners and the Government alike In former times 
the Chinese farmer had produced a small yield of 
inferior cone to the acre had obtained a poor extrac 
tion of juice with his primitive stone mills and had 
produced a very low grade of raw sugar by his crude 
methods It was argued that with better cane and 
affective handhng by means of modem machinery the 
profits of every one concerned would be mcreased So 
far as Government and the mill owners are concerned 
these predictions have been justified The consump- 
tion tax levied on the sugar manufactured by the 
Formosan mills amounts to as much as Be 180 lakhs 
(XI 260 000) m a good year and the export trade in 
sugar which was formeily m the hands of Ohmese and 
Biitish merohonts has now been diverted entirely mto 
J apanese hands while the thirty large and numerous 
small mills have paid very good profits The case of 
the Chinese farmer is different With good cultivation 
and manuring a sugar company which has its own 
plantation can grow 80 tons of cane to the acre from 
new oSne but the average production on the farmers 
fields does not amount to mote than tons to the 
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acie for which the ihiIIb pay at the rate of Ea 8 10 
pel ton BO that the fanneis gross letum pei acre 
does not amount to more than Es 100 It is difficult 
to ascertain the exact coat of production of cane on 
any of the factory plantations since they have not 
been long m working order ftnd have suffered many 
vicissitudes from typhoons and othei causes but at 
the Government Experimental Station at Daimokku 
which 18 favourably situated the lowest figure at 
which they can grow cane is Es 8 14 a ton not in 
eluding the cost of seed supervision or interest on 
capital About 20 per cent must be added to the 
cost on account of these items and it is safe to say 
that the cost price of cane in Formosa is at least 
Es 10 per ton The land on which the formers grow 
the cane is good nee land on which they used formerly 
to grow two crops of nee or one crop of nee and one 
of sweet potatoes each year and these crops oertamly 
yielded larger profits to the farmer than the cane now 
yields him It is generally admitted that the farmer 
does not want to grow cane and loses by domg so 
Some mills recognise this and pay him some com 
pensation for his losses There can be no doubt that 
ho only grows cane for the miUs under official pressure 
In theory this is not the case but the Japanese 
newspapers openly state that it is so and theie is 
little disguise about it The success of the sugar 
industry so far has been obtained by the mills taking 
all the profits and the fanners bearing the losses A 
null wjbqh paying a 20 per cent dividend m 

8 
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good years paid 12 per cent in 1913 when a typhoon 
destroyed a large part of the cane The farmers who 
grow the cane for the mill could just keep their heads 
above water in the good years and must have been 
almost ruined duiing that year This state of things 
however can hardly Continue and in any case the 
poor cane grown by unwilling farmers would hardly 
make a satisfactory basis for a large industry The 
sugar companies have come to stay They have 
erected o’siponsivo mills and laid their railway lines 
through the farmei 8 fields to brmg m the cane Some 
nulls are buying out the fanners. Possibly this will 
be the solution of the difficnlty in many cases or 
possibly they may adopt the system in force in Java 
and rent the land from the farmers However when 
the nulls plant their own cane they will have to face 
the senous losses fiom occasional typhoons which 
hitherto the Chinese farmers have borne for them 
The Japanese Government has fostered and supported 
the sugar industiy in Eormosa and will presumably 
continue to do so With the 35 stem of import duties 
consumption tax bounties and o&cial support in force 
the price of sngor m Japan and the profits of the 
compames rest on a purely artificial basis The 
Japanese Government can at any time make or break 
the sugar compames by a stroke of the pen 
Java. — The example of Java la very instructive 
In 1830 Getierail Van den Bosch undertook to restore 
the finances of Java by reorganising and stimnlating 
the agfioultural system of the island. He did so by 
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introducing bis^^ avstem of <}n]t7nfia This 

system was an extreme example of State interference 
with State raonopohes State contractois and forced, 
labour Indeed the whole administration was sub 
oidinated to the business of growing and marketing 
certain valuable crops So far as the government 
finances were concerned it was most successful but 
it inflicted great haidships on the people and was 
abandoned after forty yeais on grounds of equity It 
would hardly be expected that a business based on 
State management and forced labour could prove 
economically successful and m pomt of fact the 
system of forced cultures was not an economic sue 
cess It laid the foundation however of the present- 
day success of agriculture in Java The island hod 
previously stagnated m spite of great natural lesources 
and an abundant laboui supply The cultuie 
system demonstrated what rapid piogiess might be 
made when to these advantages was added the assist 
ance of Dutch capital and enterprise 
Not only is Java well adapted physically to cane 
production but the economic conditions are most 
favourable There is an abundant supply of labour 
at 6 annas a day and the land which belongs to the 
cultivators is rented in laige blocks by the sugar 
compames The land is held either mdividually or 
communally by the cultivators but in either case the 
sugar companies Iiave no diflSculty m arranging with 
the headman for the lease of the land up to one-third 
of the total cultivated area of any village which is the 
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limit piescnbed by Government beyond which they 
may not go The land is occupied by the prehminary 
cultivation and by the crop for a penod of about 
eighteen months so the result is that about half the 
village lauds m a sugar district are occupied by the 
sugar company at any given time At the end of the 
sugar season this half is returned to the viUageis for 
nee growing and the other half is rented and so on 
horn yeai to year The lent paid amounts to about 
Es 40 per acre for the whole tune that the land is 
occupied or (say) Es 30 per acre pei annum The 
villagers pay the land revenue amounting to about 
Es 7 per acre per annum. It is stated that the oul' 
tivators are glad to let their land for such rents and 
would let more land to the sugar companies if the law- 
did not forbid it It gives the cultivators a good deal 
of wdrk to remalte the embankments and to restore 
the fields to the condition of rice fields after they have 
been laid off for sugar cane and returned to them with 
the cane stumps still m them but the rent received 
by the cultivators probably pays them as well as 
cultivating nee and other crops and the large demand 
foi labour on the port of the sugar companies means 
that every man and woman can find a market close 
to his home for every hour s work that he can spare 
from his own fields So far aft the sugar comparnes, 
however are concerned the rent is a hght one for land 
Of this quality m a densely populated locality where, 
the irrigation facilities and climate are suitable for 
eftne producison The lau^ is hired from year to year 
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for one season only but the situation amounts to this 
that the sugai companies enjoy a piactical secunty of 
tenme They have erected mills and laid out a net 
work of lines and roads to bring the cane from a 
distance of 8 or 10 miles without owning an acie of 
plantation land In any country where the use of the 
land depended on a free annual bargain between the 
company and a large number of small holders this 
would be impossible since the company might at any 
time be embarrassed or even compelled to stop work for 
want of land to grow cane If it were a matter of fiee 
bargaining between the companies and the laud 
holders the latter might easily take advantage of their 
monopoly said demand double the rent that they now 
get which the companies could afford to pay The 
position is of course totally different from the 
position under the forced culture system of fifty 
years ago but the old system has left its mark and 
whether the causes be regarded as political or as purely 
ecdnomio the fact remains that the Java sugaJ 
compames are in a position of advantage for securing 
land and labour for cane production such as no othac 
country enjoya They have certainly made the most 
of the physical and economic advantages Which they 
enjoy for then methods of cane production and sngar 
manufacture are extremely efficimt and well carried 
out They are far more economical in many respects 
than the Hawaiian and Formosan companies, but 
spend money freely on scientific research and owe 
much to the system of organisation and mutual control 
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exercised by the Soerabaya Sngar Syndicate wbich 
they maintain The result la that Java sugar domi 
nates the Eastern markets and not only does the trade 
dispense with any piotection subsidy or assistance 
from Government but it successfully forces its way 
through hostile tanffs and pays enormous dividends 
on invested capital A fundamental condition of 
the success of these sugar companies is the effective 
control which they exercise over the land on which 
they glow their cane They have introduced a most 
accurate and scientific system of cultivation and 
manuring and much care has been expended oh the 
selection and pioduction of cane varieties most suited 
to vaiTing conditions Between 1896 and 1910 the 
average production of sugar per acie was raised from 
BW tons to 4 16 tons The methods employed are 
based on strict economy and the sugar companies 
of which there aie about 100^ paid anything up to 60 
per cent, a year on share capital even prior to 1914 
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INDICATIONS OP PROORESS IN WESTERN INDIA 

In the pravioua chapter an account has been given of 
stnkmg agricultural progress secured elsewhere by 
various measures and statistics have been quoted 
showing that in many cases the agncultural produce 
has been doubled and particular hnes of a profitable 
nature developed on a very large scale It now 
remains for us to consider what movement of this 
kind has taken place in western India and it is dis 
appointmg to have to record at the outset that no 
general or stnkmg progress comparable with that 
noted in vanous oases m the last chapter has 
occurred Even in matters with regard to which 
progress can be claimed the statistics do not enable 
us to state that the outturn of any particular crop, 
per acre, has increased by a definite percentaga 
To take first the question of statistical information 
it has already been stated in Chapter I that the 
difficult jn Becurmg„accnrate ipformatiiou of the 
trend of crop outturns has partly m the circumstance 
of small peasant formmg wfiere the jpeasants keep 
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no acconnte consume a large part of their own pro 
duce and sell the rest in markets which make no 
statistical returns The greatest difficulty however 
arises from the extiaordinary fluctuations of outturn 
which take plac6 from yeax to year m conformity 
with a very capnoious lamfall To turn to the most 
trustworthy statistics that we have namely the trade 
movements of export crops the following figures of 
net export for two important tracts in the Bombay 
Presidency will show the large fluctuations which 
take place from year to year — 


Net Bxjm t of Cotton from 



Qiijarat and 

Sontbern Moratha 


Kathiawar 

Oountry 


tOQR 

tons. 

1910 11 

24 000 

8700 

1911 12 

17 000 

4700 

1912 13 

4 000 

700 

1913 14 

34 000 

6400 

1914-16 

86 000 

8200 

1915-16 

18 000 

9000 

1916 17 

13 000 

1200 

1917 18 

40 000 

6600 

1918-19 

34000 

900 


The large seasonal variations as shown by the 
official estimates of the outturn, jiei: acre may be 
gathered from the following figures •— 
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Average Outturn of Glean Cotton per acre in 



Qujarat and 
Kathiavpor 


lbs 

1910 11 

85 

1911 12 

55 

1912 Id 

111 

1913 14 

194 

1914 16 

102 

1916 16 

68 

1916 17 

108 

1917 18 

84 

1918 19 

36 


Similar though smaller variations occur m the 
area sown to any particular crop m a given tract fiom 
year to year In bad years large aieas he unsown 
and large substitutions of one crop for another are 
made by the cultivator at the last moment m accord 
ance with the distnbution of the rainfall In this 
way the area sovra to a particular crop may be 
double or half what it was m the pievious year m 
a particular locahty It will doubtless* be recogmsed 
that m a tract where fluctuations amounting to 600 
per cent m the outturn ahd 1000 per cent m the 
export of produce are liable to occur as a result of 
purely seasonal causes any progress due to improved 
methods which might well be regarded os striking 
if it amounted to 25 per cent in the course of ten 
years is very effectively masked How then are we 
to judge of any movement that may be taking place % 
It IS only by indirect method? that we con form any 
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estimate and m doing so we have to balance facts 
which fall on the credit side against facts which fall 
on the debit side of the account 
To consider some important matters which tend to 
indicate agncultural progress the first thing that may 
be mentioned is the steady mcrease W oijl^Vation 
which has taken place during the last thirty yeais 
until at the present time there is practically no land 
fit for cultivation which is not occupied The great 
mcrease in the area of cultivation resulting from 
settled conditions and orderly government had taken 
place befoie 1885 the year fiom which general 
statistics are available By that year the cultivated 
land was alieady fully occupied m a few of the moie 
advanced and thickly populated districts such as 
Kaura Broach and Batara but jn other distnots 
a steady advance m cultivation took place during the 
next thirty years, which amounted to about 800 000 
acres m the case of each of the more remote districts, 
such as Panoh Mahals Khandesh and Bijapur, and 
100 000 acies per distnct m most of the rest Dnr 
mg the same period the occupied area m Sind in 
creased from 3 000 000 to 9 000 000 acres 
Next we may rentals In 

the latter days of the Peshwas rule land m the 
Bombay Deccan had little or no sale value and 
holdings occupied on a permanent basis hardly 
changed hands at all but with the advent of settled 
conditions and defimte assessments land soon acquired 
a sale value and by i 860 was changing hands fairly 
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rapidly not entirely to the well being of the com 
munity at large In recent times the value of agn 
cultural land has largely mcieased This la a matter 
of common knowledge but a study of recent Eovision 
Settlement Eeports issued by the Bombay Govern 
ment gives some interesting indications of the facts 
As might be expected the mcrease is most marked in 
the cotton tracts In the Talnkas of Kaver and 
Yaval (Fast Khandesh) which are typical of con 
oentrated cotton cultivation the figures are as follows 
for the average values and rents per acre for all 
classes of land good bad and mdilferent viz — 


Period. 

H \ r 

Yaval 

IjAi 1 Values 

Bouts. 

Land Vahios. 

Rents. 

1888 00 

Eh 48 

Bb.6 

BhS4 

Esdi 

1910>14 

Bales 

Be 10 

Bs 170 

B8.8i 


Showing that m twenty five years land values 
increased fourfold and rents doubled In Dhulia 
Taluka another typical cotton tract land values 
increased threefold and rents doubled during the 
twenty years prior to 1918 In Sampgaon Taluka 
(Belgaum distnct) which grows cereals as its mam 
crop, land values increased threefold dimng the thirty 
years prior to 1918 

In the non-cotton tracts also the same movement 
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was going on Land m the essentially cereal grow 
ing tracts of the Ahmednagar and Parner Talnkas 
(Alunednagar distnct) went np to double and treble 
its previous value dnnng the thirty years preceding 
1916 while in the Shevgaon Taluka of the same 
distnct which had begun to grow cotton on a fairly 
extensive scale dnnng that period, land values in 
creased fivefold Even in the nee area of the 
Eatnagiri distnct land values more than doubled 
themselves between the years 1897 and 1914 
Ihe above figures give an idea of the enormous 
nse in land values and rents which has taken place 
during recent years in western India and it will be 
' noticed that they refer to the penod pnoi to 1917 
when values of all kinds in India began to be senously 
affected by causes ansing out of the war 
Clpsely connected with the nsing value of land is 
the qu^Bstion of profits dented from thp land In a ' 
count^ wheta Che bulk of the people are dependent 
on the land for their hvmg and where land is regarded 
the safest mvestment for capital land values are 
apt to he unduly inflated This is certainly often 
the case in India Land values must however 
depend mamly on the profits that toe dented from 
the land and it is Obvious that rentals must bear a 
very direct relation to the profits of cultivation 
Assuming, therefore for the moment that there has 
been no general or marked incsrease m the outturn of 
crops per acre it would be expected that vnth rising 
land values and rentals there must have been un 
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increase m the value of the produce. In point of fact 
this IS exactly what we find The following figures 
show the rise of price of jowari in Sholapur during 
the past twenty years which may be taken as typical 
of the nse in pnce of the standaid food grains in the 
country 


Statement Shotmng the Prwe per Maund (82 lb ) of 
Jowan m Sholapur during the Month of Jaimaiy 


for 20 Yeais 


1900 

Bs 

3 

As 

15 

1901 

3 

12. 

1902 

2 

2 

1903 

1 

8 

1904 

1 

2 

1906 

1 

11 

1906 

2 

10 

1907 

2 

7 

1908 

3 

8 

1909 

3 

0 

1910 

2 

2 

1911 

2 

2 

1912 

2 

12 

1913 

8 

4 

1914 

8 

3 

1916 

2 

6 

1916 

2 

4 

1917 

2 

0 

1918 

4 

12 

1919 

7 

7 

1920 

7 

1 


(Famine yeaia) 


(Ewpine year ) 
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It IS often argued that a rise m the price of food 
grains is of little oi no value to the small cultivator 
who consumes all the giam that he grows This no 
doubt IS true but there are large numbers of culti 
vatoiB who have a surplus of gram to sell and clearly 
those cultivators must to that extent gain the 
advantage of the rise of price It is however in 
connection with the export crops that the rise of price 
brings most benefit to the cultivator Taking 100 as 
the original index the rise in the price of Broach 
cotton for the eighteen years between the famines of 
1899 1900 and 1918-19 is shown below — 


Statement Shomng Index Pnoes of Broach Cotton 
vn July from 1901 to 1918 


1901 

100 

1902 

108 

1903 

109 

1904 

116 

1905 

116 

1906 

123 

1907 

128 

1908 

111 

1909 

130 

1910 

143 

1911 

155 

1912 

160 

1913 

146 

1914 

141 
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1916 

107 

1916 

140 

1917 

261 

1918 

293 


(Fall due to the out- 
break of war ) 


Cotton has always been regarded as a hardy and 
profitable crop and as might be expected the oulti 
vators have done their best to take advantage of the 
steady nee m price indicated by the above table and 
have greatly inoi eased the eirea of cotton cultivation 
dunug the same penod of eighteen years They 
would probably have done so far moie if the pro 
portion of land undei non food crops in the Bombay 
Presidency weie not already unduly high so much 
BO mdeed that m a normal year the Presidency has 
to import from other parts of India about COO 000 tons 
of gram and in a famine year something like 2 000 000 
tons At the beginning of the century the area under 
cotton in the Bntish districts of the Bombay Presi 
deucy was only S 000 000 acres By 1907 it had 
reached 4 000 000 acres and nndei the stimulus of 
very high pndes it was m 1918 forced up to the 
enormous figure of 4 760 000 acres In that year 18 
per cent of the occupied area m the Presidency proper 
was sown to cotton while m the Districts of Broach 
and East Khandesh the land sown to cotton amounted 
to 48 and 46 per cent respectively of the total occupied 
area* and was well over half the cultivated oiea. 

Another very profitable export drop of which tb® 
4 
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cultivators are now beginning to take advantage 10 
ground nuts In the eaily years of the century the 
aiea under this crop was well under 100 000 acres 
It IS now well over 200 000 acres 
An important matter for consideration is the extent 
to which permanent improvements to the land of a 
nature obviously calculated to increase the produce 
aie taking place Perhaps the most important un 
provement of this nature that can be made is the 
Cfflp, 0 trnction of an im^ation well By the help of 
irrigation wells cultivators are enabled to grow valu 
able crops of sugar cane potatoes onions spices 
and vegetables worth per acre ten times as much 
as anything that could be grown without their aid 
or in the alternative to eke out the scanty rain 
fall of a precanouB tract and to grow considerable 
areas of the ordinary crops of jowari cotton maize 
etc to a state of excellence which would otherv/ise 
be impossible m most years Tbe number of imga- 
tion wells in the Bombay Presidency moreased from 
200 000 to 260 000 betweeil the years 1896 and 1912 
showing a steady average increase of nearly 4000 
wells a year In addition to this the well bonng 
operations of the Agncultmal Department have 
during the twelve years smce they started added a 
flow of several mil' on gallons per hour to the water 
Supply of the oxittiug woll 
•The operations of the Inngation Department add 
substantially to tbe agrioultaral wealth of the country, 
and as the present progcainme for the oonstruction of 
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new irrigation works m the Deccan is earned out it 
should completely alter the face of the country The 
following table shows the principal irrigation canals 
in the Deccan with the area irrigated. 


lahlc Shojitiig Piincipal Canals tn tJie Deccan 
Date of Opening Canals and Area Imqated 


Nam of Cunitl 

Date of 
opening 

Total Area 
firlgiited 

lu ludii g 
8 igar-oaii 
Irrigated 



Aoren, 

Acres 

1 Kod^ Oaual 

1808 

8 000 

SOOO 

2 Srlefaua Canal 

1869 

2 000 



8 ifomda Canal 

1870 

8 000 


4 iikruk Oanol 

1872 

4000 


6 Mutiia Canal 

1874 

17 000 

6 000 

6 Qokak Canal 

1884 

9 000 


7 Kira Iioft Bank Canal 

1886 

64 000 

11000 

8 Oadavart Canals 

1911 

46 000 

7 000 

9 Ih'avara Oanals 

Not yot fully 
opened 

Not completed 

67 000 

10 000 

10 Nim Bight Bank Canal 

11 New Golmk Canal 

101 UOO 

10 000 

Constmetion 
about to begin 

mooo 

4 000 


N B — ‘Iha figaraa for ai;cas irrigated bUow the actuals for 1918-19 
tor the first nine oanals and for the last three are only estimates 


The possibilities of irrigation in the Deccan which 
an e?;tCn8iYe suiwey has disclosed, are very great and 
as the projected works are constructed tjie result on 
theagncultura] wealth of the tract should be striking 
Another notable land improvement which must bc 
jtnentioned consists of the construction of 
bankc u^ t g to ctiepk erosion apd to catch as, much 
edt as possibie and as much ram water as is neo$e4 

4 * 
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Even m the regions of scanty rainfall very heavy 
storms occnr usually at the beginning and the end of 
the monsoon when 3 oi 4 inches of ram may fall m 
the comae of a few hours These storms do great 
damage to the fields eveiywhere, and especially m 
tracts of deep soil wheie the land undulates m long 
slopes As the surface water gathers volume and 
velocity towards the bottom of the slope, it cuts deep 
channels into the soil ruining the crops that may he 
standing sweeping away enormous quantities of fine 
Blit and leaving behind it broad tracks of damaged 
land which never gets a chance of recovermg its fer 
tihty before another similar storm ocom’s Much of 
the best soil is in this way washed down and piled 
up alongside the nvers and 'nalas and by the middle 
of the rainy season a large part of the finest silt and 
the manuie of the cultivated fields is in the rivers and 
well ou its way to the sea To control the surface 
washing the people in many tiaots construct field 
erhbankmenta la doing so they are much handi 
capped by the smallness of the holdings and by the 
general lock of co-operation amongst neighbours The 
designs and construction of these embankments, also 
often leave much to be desired but in some tracts 
much exceDeut work of tbjs kind is done and going 
on, as it does from year to year render^ oohaiderable 
areas more productive than they formerly were and 
must hava an appreciable effect on production though 
it IS impossible to appraise this effect with any ac- 
curacy 
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To turn now to the more technical problems of 
ngiiGiiItuio it mnst be admitted that the existing 
methods of agncnltnre sometimes skilful sometimes 
careless usually unnecessarily laboiious show little 
change or progiess 1 or the most pai t the cultivator 
pexfoims hiB operations by the same methods that his 
father and grandfather did before him There aie 
some matters howevei in which a definite change 
can be noticed Here as elsewhere the plough is the 
most important agncultural implement The local 
wooden plough though ingenious m design and 
capable of producing the desiied lesult at a great cost 
m laboui is not an efiicient implement and it is found 
that iron ploughs of western pattern will do more 
effective Work with considerably leas labour Duimg 
the past fifteen years iron ploughs of vaiious patterns 
have been mtroduced in large numbeis and keenly 
taken up by the oultivatois TTieie must now be 
hundreds of thousands of them at work m the Deccan 
to the great benefit of the tillage E|fi.ciei:^ 
perhaps the most insistent need of the country side so 
that any piogiess in this direction is very valuable 
both as an actual and as a potential gam 

33ieie are many other matters relating to seed 
manure method of cultivation and the prevention of 
p uni d]i< asou uilh regaid to which progress has been 
achieved by scientific propaganda These matters 
■will be dealt with m detail m Chapter V Such pro- 
giress IS not yet general though tte aggregate result 
;s oohsidCmblc 
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We have now considered a number of factors which 
mdioate indirectly that some agricultmal progress is 
taking place and it is now necessary to mention two 
factors which point in the opposite direction <^One is 
the ever increasmg subdivision and fragmentation of 
holdings which cannot but tend to inefficient produc 
tion and the other is the tendency which in general 
both cultivating propnetors and field labourers show 
to abate their efforts and reduce then: hours of labpm. 
as soon as thar financial circumstances allow them 
to do so ' These matters are dealt with m detail m 
Chapters IV and VIII The question now anses 
whether as a result of all the causes mentioned any 
movement forwards oi backwards is taking place m 
connection with agnoulture in western India whether 
we can claim progress or must admit stagnation or 
retrogression As stated in Chapter I a very useful 
entenon of this is afforded by any advance that can 
'j be shown in the standard of living of the land holdeis 
^and labourers or contiauwise by any falling off m 
the soihe This again is difficult to measure but two 
sets of statistical information may be quoted as bear 
mg on the subject The figmes by themselves pi-ove 
nothing conclusively regarding the condition of the 
agricultural classes, but they mdioate that the popula 
tion of the Bombay Presidency three quarters of 
which IB agricultural are able to afford, year by year,, 
more convemences and small luzuries This is a 
matter of common obfiOrvation They also show the 
ability of the rural poptdation to withstand a year of 
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severe famine without lesoiting to lehef works which 
must mean that in good years large numbers of people 
can nowadays put by savings sufficient to tide them 
over bad years 


Yoar 

Valii of N t In portH i to tli Jio i bay 1 r 
ido y Bxcludmi^ Kind 1 1 1 cl i ling 
Native States 

Vain ol 
Ijiquor laaued. 

In Lnltli 1 Bnpees 

In bakha ot 
Itupoua 

H rdwaro 
and 

C tlery 

Cotto 1 Pico 
Gtoo la 
(Burt pean) 

0 1 

s gnr 
(all (wte) 


0 

66 

a 

130 

66 

1901 a 

lb 

.3 

8 

94 

61 


37 

78 

3 

60 

86 

1903 i 

89 

01 

4 

67 

n 

1904 S 

36 

166 

4 

97 

70 

1906 6 

48 

167 

4 

104 

60 

1006-7 

43 

166 

6 

09 

76 

1007 8 

36 

180 

6 

130 

76 

1908 9 

86 

160 


84 

77 

1909 10 

38 

188 


108 

83 

1910 11 

47 

178 


160 

91 

1911 13 

46 

176 

BRH 

119 

102 

1013-13 

46 

187 

BiH 

178 

104 

1913-14 

69 

330 

El 

188 

107 


B <— The outbreak of war lutorfered so much with trade more 
menta that no attempt has been made to interpret flgaiOB 4noe 1014 

If the average figures foi these five articles of 
consumption during the first five and last five years 
respeCtivSly of this period be taken it will be seen 
that in, a period of ten years the annual expenditure 
On these abides moreased by B8.228 lakhs 
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The tendency of the people to hoard gold is well 
known and the increasing imports of gold into India 
aie a mattei of common knowledge It is difSonlt to 
say what part of the total imports of gold into India 
must be credited to the Bombay Presidency but a 
consideiation of the figures leads to the idea that m 
the period referred to in the last table the annual 
hoarding of gold m the Bombay Presidency increased 
by about Es 200 lakha 

Summing up the facts noted above it may be 
roughly estimated that dunng the first fifteen years of 
this century the annual spending capacity of a family 
of five persons on articles of comfort and luxury 
(mcludmg gold) increased by about Es 10 

As regards the capacity of the ruial population as 
a whole to withstand the effects of a seveie and wide- 
spread crop failure a comparison between the famines 
of 1899 1900 and 1918 19 is instructive In 1899 1900 
a widespread area was affected moludiug almost the 
whole of the Deccan and Gujarat In 1918 19 the 
area affected was equally large and m some respects 
conditions were worse since the crops m the west 
Doocan and Konkon were inferior to those of 1899 
1900 the crop failure was more general throughout 
India and the situation was comphcated by the fact 
that there were very short stocks of gram m India* 
and that the carrying capacity of the railways had 
fallen off greatly as a result of the war In 1899 1900 
thers wSkS an enorcpi^s demafid for,fainineielief work 
and ioT thfe whole period of^welve months from 
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December 1899 to November 1900 the average daily 
number of persons m receipt of famine lelief in the 
Bombay Presidency was over 1 000 000 and through 
out July 1900 the worst month over 1 600 000 
In 1918 19 famine was declared in eloven districts 
but except in two districts the demand for famine 
relief work was negligible and such relief as Was 
given was mainly gratuitous The penod for which 
famine relief was necessary was practically confined 
to SIX months and during that time the average 
daily number of persons m receipt of famine relief 
was about 100 000 and throughout May 1919 the 
worst month less than 160 000 Ihe contrast is 
remarkable when it is remembered that the famme 
relief wage is calculated with reference to the puce of 
the staple food so thitt the leal wage paid m each 
period was identical Thg experience of those who 
saw both famines bears out the inference which the 
above figirres suggest that during the interval the 
population had greatly strengthened its economic 

It now I'emains to formulate some definite opinion 
as to the agricultural progress which may be taking 
place m westfem India »^t has been shown that the 
area under cultivation has been increased about as 
far as is possible that land values and rentals are 
enormously enhanced that a large and apparently 
permanent^ nsa has token place m the value of all 
agncrdtuTal produce and especially in the case of 
export crops, and that the area under export crops 
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has been inoreased so as to take advantage of this 
fact Permanent improvements to the land are 
steadily if slowly taking place and some improve 
ments in the techmque and outfit of the cultivators 
can be claimed As a result of all these factors we 
would naturally expect to find that the spending 
capacity of the cultivators was steadily increasing 
and that their powei of resistance to famine conditions 
was greater This is what we do find As against 
all this we must ofiset the steadily increasing sub 
division and fragmentation of the land and the 
tendency of many cultivator s and labourers to do less 
woik than formerly The question thus anses What 
is the net result of these two antagonistic sets of 
causes^* 

^ The agriculturists of the Bombay Presidency may 
roughly be divided into four classes — 

1 Amongst those who are designated as agn 
oultunsts there are some -who bye mainly on thp rents 
of lands which they lease to others or who cultivate 
their lauds entirely by the agency of hired labour 

2 Next oome those who work adequate holdings 
with their own hands only hiring such labour as is 
essential to provide for seasonal stress of work 

8 The men who pwu tqo httle land either to support 
them or to provide them yntb work throughout the 
year These form a large proportion of the cultivators 
of India. 

4 Last come the laiidl''sa labourers who work for 
hire 
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Class 1 have obtained the advantage of enhanced 
rents due to nsing prices of agricultural produce and 
m many cases wheie they formerly used to cultivate 
their own lands with hired labour the increased cost 
of labour has driven them to let their lands for rent 
As a whole this class is more prospeious than it 
formerly was 

Class 2 includes the best cultivators and the most 
hard working men m the country sid& It is the men 
of this class who mal^e permanent improvements to 
their land and where climatic conditions or negation 
facilities |>ermit Will work steadily and continuously 
throughouji the year and at certain seasons extremely 
haid. With a suitable holding a man has the means 
and the incentive to work and he tends to develop 
the characteristic of dogged and persevering labour 
without which peasant farming can hardly be success 
ful These men have on their side the causes that 
make for progress and are immune to the opposing 
causes which have been noted 

Class 8 comprises the men whose holdings are not 
suflieient to support them, and who spend part of their 
tune working for others They are the victims of the 
conditions which arise from pressure of the population 
on the land the Hindu law of inheritance and the 
customs arising out of it %^here a man can find 
employment for his spare time in his own village it 
IS possible for him to keep his holding in a thrifty 
condiiaon but wheie he has to go farther afield m 
of work this becomes a matter of greater 
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difiSculty As a rale this man is of less value to him 
self or to the community than the man who can de 
vote his whole time to his own holdmg He knows 
that he does not depend on his laud for a living and 
consequently his cultivation is usually inferior and his 
outturn leas On his land he spends part of the yeaiJ 
playmg at the casual cultivation of a few acres which 
will yield him a poor return for the time that he 
spends at it and he is often away from his holding 
when climatic conditions demand that the essential 
tillage should be done His efforts often amount to 
no more than drilhng seed into untiUed land with the 
help of borrowed bullocks and reaping what pool crop 
results When the crop is reaped he is m no hurry to' 
exchange an easy life for the more strenuous one of n 
hired labourer He hangs about his home and reduce^ 
his standard of livmg until he is agam dnven to lool? 
for iVork by sheer necessity There are of comse 
many individuals m this class of whom the above 
remarks are not true , but frequently the men of this 
class are the victims of then circumstances. They 
have httle incentive to strenuous labour then 
organisation is bad whether as land holders or as hiied 
labourers and they autfei from the evds of casual and 
intermittent labour which in time react on their 
character Speaking generally they have not been 
able to take advantage of the factors which makq for 
progress bnt have suffered from the opposing factors. 
Except in so far as they have been able as lahourbrsj 
to take advantage of the higher rate of VrageC and the 
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more constant demand for labour which are prevalent 
nowadays their condition is no better than it formerly 
was indeed some observers consider that it is worse 
They hold m their custody a large part of the agn 
cultural land of the Presidency and so far as this land 
IS concerned they bar the way to progress 

Glass 4 the landless labourers remains to be con 
Bidered The condition of this class has certainly 
last twenty years and though 
in the last few years the rise in the pnce of necessanes 
about neutralises the general nse in money wages 
still the constant demand for labour enables the more 
enterprising men to pick and choose. Many men now 
move freely to distant towns which offer the best 
prospects, while others who prefer field work do 
equafiy Well by followmg round the rice jowan and 
cptton Eatvests or by obtaining work on the sugar 
cane crop of the canal areas. They have developed 
an independent attitnde and secured a position of le- 
luti\c Htii ngili which enables the more energetic ones 
to earn larger real wages and the less energetic to do 
shorter hours of Work 

The above remarks are an attempt to estimate 
progress amongst the different agricultural classea 
Circumstances however vary greatly in different 
localities. In the tracts of scanty and ptecanous rain 
fall anything like continuous progress is very difficult 
to secure m the absence of imgation facilities and 
it IS n^l.lnly m the more favoured tracts that the pro 
gross noted above hSiS taken place and m parbculm: 
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jn the cotton districts. To sum up the situation in a 
few words agricultural progress has taken place in 
western India, but the pace has been slow — slower 
than it has been elsewhere slower than it need be 
there 
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It is generally recognised that m farming the ^me 
sh^e and constitution of a farm are matters of much 
unportance to success In theorj the standard would 
be fixed by economic considerations m accordance 
■with the nature of the farming attempted In practice 
it is found that in different coimtiies the standard 
vanes enormously in accordance with 4he presspre of 
the poguldtionon tjie soil the laws of^^mhentance and, 
bistoncal causea At one end of the scale we find 
huge sugar estates controlled by joint stock companies 
wlpob command the most efficient labour saving de 
vices and haivest thousands of acrep of cane every 
year At the othei end of the scale comes the two 
acre holding of the Japanese peasant who wields his 
hoe from morning till night and treats each plant in 
his field to a separate dose of hgnid mannra In 
England the economic standard recently prescnbed 
by good * authority is 2000 to 10 000 acres for a farm 
run on business principles In some of the western 
states of the United States of Amenca the standard 
aimed at by the Government and largely mamtained 

AsriooUare Ibe by A D Hall 
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by the working farmer is 160 acres for dry farmmg 
and about a quarter of that area m the case of imgated 
land Even granting uniformity of physical conditions 
it IS clear that vanation in the capacity resources 
and ambitions of the farmers will demand farms Of 
corresponding variety and no one would attempt to 
prescribe a rigid standaid for any country but within 
elastic limits dehnite standards are mdicated as most 
smtable to definite types of farming both on economic 
and on social grounds Some countries have lecog 
nised that the distribution of the land is a factor of 
vital importance to agncultural production and have 
not hesitated to break away from their historical and 
legal traditions with a view to divide up the land to 
the best advantage Other countnes ^e aiming at 
smaller results of the same nature but without adopt 
ing such drastic measurea In western India peasant 
farmers dominate the situation Wa find them every 
where, eithet as proprietors or as tenants This is 
a condition to which many countries aspire and 
the present system of land holdmg would be satis 
factory if it weie not for the fact that the pressure of 
population on the soil and the workmg of the Hindu 
law of mheritance have resulted in the splitting up of 
a large proportion of the cultivated land into holdings 
which fail to conform to any reasonable econoimc 
standard. This result 38 a common expenence of 
cpuptiles where similax conditions have existed and 
the evil 18 commonly referred to as “ tjtya japljfhvisipn 
Of Iialdin^ ’ 3^|nj|ja^^ha^rq^l^ 
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distinct features. The dist is that the hplj^mgs ten^ 
to become very small The second is that individual 
holdings whethei large or small tend to become 
broken up mto a numbei of separate plots often 
situated at a considerable distance from each other 
These two tendencies difFei both in then ongm and 
in thou lesults, and it is necessary to distinguish 
between them, It is ■pioposed to designate the 
foimer as subdivision of holdings and the latter 
as fragmentation of holdmgs 

The term subdivision refers only to the size of 
the holdings Subdivision must tend to occur in any 
thickly populated country when the number of per 
sons dependent directly on the land increases but 
the tendency is found to bear a very direct lolation 
to the law of inhentance which is m forca In tbo 
Bombay Ptesidenoy it is governed by the Hindu law 
of inheritance the operation of winch is moie marked 
in its effects than the law of any other countiy 
since it gives to each male member of a family an 
equal share of the family property from the time 
of his birth and allows him to claim a partition at 
atiy time There is mvrch to be said in favour of 
the subdivision of land as tending to a widespread 
and equitable distnbution of wealth and opportunity 
amongst a large number of persons and as giving to 
a large proportion of the people who cultivate the 
land A direct interest in and attachment to it It is 
eub^ivjsipn income? verjr excessive that 
fl 
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its action 18 undoubtedly harmful and that remedial 
measuies are clearly indicated 

Preigmentation on the other hand is an un 
mitigated evil for which no advantages can be claimed 
It consists of the sphttmg up of a single holdmg into 
a numbex of separate plots situated at a distance from 
each other It arises not directly from the Hindu 
law of inheritance but from customs connected with 
that law and has its ongm in a desire to provide 
an automatic method of securing a mathematically 
accurate partition of a holdmg amongst the heirs 
Thus supposing that a man dies holding 9 
acres of land divided into three plots of 3 acres 
each and leaves three sons it might be hoped that 
each son would take a solid plot of 3 acres 
setthng VTith the others in money the balance ansmg 
from any difference in the quahty of the different 
plota This however seldom happens, but, on the 
contrary each plot will be spht up into three sub 
plots of 1 acre each and a sub plot in each place 
assigned to each heir so that each of the three hold 
mgs made out of the original 9 acre holdmg will 
consist of three separate plots of 1 acre each Nor 
does the mconvemence end there for the partition 
IS effected in such a way as to secure an equal paiti 
tioE of good and bad laud m each plot and often 
leads to a division mto iqng narrow strips In the 
case of nee ffelds consisting of a terraced slope this 
fragmentation w very marked, for each heir will aim 
at gettmg a share of each tertace and sometimea 
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there is an airangement fox the heirs to take each 
share turn and turn about so that the property 
owned hy each man m any plot of land amounts to 
the right of temporary cultivation rathei than the 
ownership of the land This custom of fragmenta 
tion togethex with the Hindu law of inheritance has 
lesultod in splitting up the land into an enormous 
number of plots in which a laxge propoitihn of the 
population have some share howevei small It 
IS not peculiar to India but occurs also m Prance 
where the law of inhentanco operates m the same 
direction and it is recorded * that m some parts of 
France, the size of an individual shaie has been 
reduced to a single vine or a single tuft of lucerne 
grass In Switzerland also m Jiapan and m parts 
of Germany the evils of fragmentation have been very 
marked 

There is nothing new m this state of affairs in 
India Colonel Sleeraan f wntmg from the Neibudda 
tract in 1844 enlarges on the great evil which in 
ryotwari tracts arises fiom the eternal subdivision of 
land by the law of mhentanoe which gives each son 
the same share Every holding he says becomes 
subdivided when the cultivating proprietor dies and 
leaves moxe thou one child and as the whole face of 
the country is open and without hedges the division 
is easily and speedily made Thus the field map 
Which fairly represents an estate one year will never 

* Bumle by & Jobslqr pp 347 832, 

BeboUcatlvnii byOplonqlW B Sleetnaii 1,644 
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fairly represent it five years after in fact we might 
almost as well attempt to map the waves of the ocean 
as to field map the face of any considerable area m 
any part of India In another place he says 
I have heard Hindu and Mohammedan land holders 
all equally lament the evil effects of the laws by which 
families are so quickly and inevitably broken up and 
say that it is the duty of Government as the great 
proprietor and leaser of all the lands to prevent the 
evil by dcclaiing leases (i.a holdings) indivisible 
While however there is nothing new m the nature 
of the evil its intensity has much increased in recent 
years. Dr H H Mann writing * m 1918 of a village 
in tho Poona district gives the following information 
regarding the size of the land holdings at different 
dates In 1771 the average size of the holding was 
40 acres By 1818 it had fallen tp 17^ acrea From 
1820 to 1840 it remained constant at 14 acres and 
by 1915 it had been reduced to 7 aores Of the 
total humbec of holdings m the village 81 per cent 
are now under 10 acres m size and 00 per cent 
under 6 acrea Further these holdings have been 
fragmented mto 729 separate plots of which 463 ate 
less than 1 acre and 112 less than one fourth of an 
acre 

In calling attention to the excessive subdivision 
and hagmentation of the land in the Bombay 
Presidency it may be stated, once and for all that 

* Xieod and Xitdielii In a Deccan Village by Dr dli B! Moiln 
and othdirs tOxJacdTJiiiveMit^rl?!^?) 
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there la no intention of opening the discussion of 
the relatne economic advantages of laige and small 
farming The spiiit of Hindu law and the spirit of 
Indian aoncnlture favoui a wide distiibutiou of the 
land and its cultivation by peasant fanneis and it 
IS not in any way desiied to suggest that the fonnor 
tion of large estates worked on a capitalistic basis, 
would be mom suitable or desirable for the people of 
the couiitiy eithei from a social or flora an economic 
point of view jAU that is intended is to make it 
clear that the principles of subdivision and frag 
mentation havo been pushed so fai that m many 
localities the gieat bulk of the land is saaously 
affected, and there is hardly a holding that will now 
conform in size and shape to economic xequuements 
The distribution of the land amongst the peasants is 
such that a large and incieasing proportion of them 
have not got an economic holding In many cases 
this presents grave difficulties to effective cultivation 
even by existing methods and offers a fundamental 
obstruction to the mUoduotion of impioved technical 
methods or economic organisation calculated to in 
crease the f^uantity and value of the outturn oi to 
cheapen its production j It is not with a view to 
interfere with the funuamental conception of the 
peasant farmer that any suggestions are made but 
m order to lender possible the creation and mamten 
anee of small but economic holdings on which a 
peasant farmer can talre adequate advantage of the 
natulral facilities which exist, and can improve his 
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technical and economic outfit to an extent which will 
enable him to meet the competition of farmers m 
other countries and so to maintain his family in 
comfort and to hand on his holding intact to poster 
ity Before making any suggestions it is necessary 
to deacnbe in some detail the existing conditions of 
land distribution m western India and to consider 
the measures which have been adopted in other 
countnes to deal with a similar situation The facts 
m question are set foi thin Appendix I and Appendix 
II at the end of this book for the benefit of those 
not acquainted with them 
Prom the facts recorded m Appendix I it will be 
recognised that m the Konkon, the west Deccan and 
parts of Gujarat the land has become subdivided to 
an excessive extent and fragmented in a manner 
which 18 generally recognised to be mtolerabla The 
average holding of nee land in the Konkan is only 
2 or 3 acres and a single field of an aoie m 
area will often be divided up into eight or nine 
separately owned plots. An extreme case not quoted 
in Appendix I may be mentioned where a holding of 
gunthas * was partitioned amongst five brothel's, 
so that each brother got a holding of half a guntha 
and each of the brothers cultivated each pf these 
five holdings in rotation The extent of the frag 
nieptation even m the ease of the largei holdings 
will be appreciated from case IIL m Appendix I 


} 4^nrha « ^ of au acre 
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Cases IX and X show the state of affairs m Gujarat 
— ^holdings which average only 4 oi 6 acres fields 
of an aoie divided into eight or nine separate plots 
and e-^trome cases where fields of less than an ocie 
oontaih as many as twenty five separate plots In 
the west Deccan the case is similar though the evil 
has not developed so fai and even in the tracts 
where the pressoie of the population on the soil is 
much less it is clear that the same causes are tending 
to produce the same effects 
^ To sum up the evil effects of excessive subdivi 
Sion and fragmentation of land they may be stated 
aSjfollowa — 

1 They impede current cultivation and wgiste tune 

2 They prevent permanent improvements to the 
land. 

They prevent a man from living on his fann 

4 They prevent any orderly organisation of labour 
or capital 

They frequently result in second crops not being 
grovra 

6 They sometimes send lapd out of cultivation 
altogether 

7 They cause enmity amongst neiglibours leading 
to litigation and permanent feuds 

8 They produce a generally uneconomic sitnation 

If It were only a small proportion of the land that 

was 80 split up the matter would not be eenous , but 
m ipany tracts the great bnlk of the land is affected 
in, this way, in other parts the tendency towards 
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excessive subdivision and fiagmentation is seen and 
everywhere indirect damage is bemg caused for there 
IS no such thing m the country as a peimanent farm. 
Subdivision and fragmentation of land occur as each 
generation enters into its patrimony, and this pre 
eludes anything like the idea of steady and orderly 
development When it is realised that the evils 
enumerated above are already pressing heavily on a 
j large and increasing proportion of the land puttmg 
it outside the possibility of effective cultivation or 
economical development the necessity for some re 
medial action will be appreciated 

In Appendix n it is shown how in other countries 
similar causes have produced similar results and the 
remedial action adopted to meet the difficulty is stated. 
The facts set forth in Appendix II make it clear that 
m other countries — 

1 Exee^ive subdivision and fragmentation of hold 
mgs have difeetly lesulted from laws of inheritance 
which, bn the de^h of the father distnbute the land 
amongst his chddrStSv 

2 Though m severaT'eountnes the peasants have 
made strenuous efforts (amounting m some oases to 
an agreement to ignore the law of the land) to preserve 
the holdings intact they have failed to accomplish 
their object adequately 

3 Bepiediqd, legislation has been found necessaiy 
and has been adopted in a large number of the most 
progressive countries to remedy the evils caused by 
their law of mhentance 
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4 In some countries where the law of inheritance 
does not fayoui subdivision the new legislation has 
aimed at the partition of large estates while in other 
countries vihere the law of inheritance does favour 
BubdiMBion the new legislation has aimed at the 
enlargement and consolidation of the existing small 
holdings At first sight it may seem that this involves 
the acceptance of two opposing principles but in 
reality this is not so since the object m either case 
IS to create and to maintain reasonably sized and 
reasonably situated economic holdings for peasant 
farmery 

5 ^To secure this end legislation has been drastic 
involving the principles of 

(a) Compulsory expr-opnation 

(h) The compulsion of all concerned to , accept 
restripment when a certain fraction of the land holders 
desire it and in some cases even without the desire 
of a certain fraction 

(c) Subsequent indivisibility of tbe reconstituted 
holding 

((f) The exemption of tbe reconstituted holdipg 
from seizure for debt involving the condition that 
loans cannot be raised on the secunty of the holding 

(e) Not allowing the reconstituted holding to be 
combined with other holdings 

6 In all oases the extreme benefit that has resulted 
from such remedial measures is clearly recognised 
In some cases the valne of the land is said to have 
t^ebledj^m other cases to have increased over 60 per 
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cent and theie is a general conaensns of opinion as 
to the incieased yields of crops obtained by reason of 
these measures and as to the reduction in the cost of 
production 

Fiom a study of the action taken in other countiies 
it IS clear that a remedy can he found for the evils of 
subdivision and fragmentation of land and it would be 
easy to propose drastic measures for the reconstitution 
of holdings involving some degree of expropriation 
and compulsory restripment but it is certain that 
such a proposal would be considered as an outrage to 
Hindu sentiment and would meet with stiong opposi 
tion. The land holdeiSjlaige and small are however 
fully aware of the inconvenience caused to them by 
the existing conditions and many of them would 
welcome a measure which offered a remedy without 
introducing the element of compulsion At present 
if a man owns 6 acres and has five sons the law 
compels him to give 1 acre to each son though he 
may be well aware that such an arrangement is un 
suitable and uneconomic In other words the law 
makes a f^iU for a man which if he made it for him 
self would cause him to be consideied a fool With 
a view to enable the discriminatmg land holder to 
escape from this predicament a bill was drafted m 
to enable land holder^ who wished to do so 
^opstiti^t^ ge?rpiiment, economic holdings not snbject 
lo ^artitipp This BiU is printed aa Appendix m 
For vanopB icasons it never came before the Legis 
lative Oopncil hntitis probable tbkit had ite provisions 
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become law they would have already been exercising 
a remedial effect on the land tenure of the Bombay 
Piesidenoy This would almost certainly have been 
the case had a Land Commission been appointed with 
some funds at its disposal for the situation of many 
uneconomic holders is so bad that they would be glad 
to come to any leasonable anangement that would 
help them out of their difficulties and the sight of 
money on the table would have more effect than 
many theoietical considerations Objections to the 
proposed legislation were made on sevoiol giounds 
On the one hand objection was roified to any tampering 
with Hindu law even if the legislation were merely 
of a permissive nature and on the other hand it was 
uiged that in the absence of drastic provisions mvolv 
mg copapnlsion, rapid progiess would not be possible 
It was between these two extremes that the Bill 
attempted to steer a middle course A third objection 
waft based on the supposed injustice to those who 
under the ordinary provisions of the Hindu law of 
inheritance would got shaios m the land but who 
might be deprived of their share by the proposed legis 
lation This argument refers only to future genera 
tions and to cases where a man who has no property 
but lani^prefers to leave the impartible holding to ope 
of hiB sons rather thtin sell the land and divide the 
proceeds amongst all his sons In such cases the 
younger sons would certainly bo depnved of their 
normal rights tinder the existing law" put what 
do rights amount to? In effect they are as 
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follows The nght to own a small plot of land below 
the economic limit the right to pretend that one cto 
support a family on 2 oi 3 acres when such is ob 
vioualy not the case the right to spend half ones 
time in idleness because the holding is too small to 
provide continuous woik the nght to earn a miserable 
pittance in good yeais and to fall back on public funds 
m bad years the nght to exclude a piece of land from 
all chance of effective development or normal produc 
tiveness It was with a view to extinguish such nghts 
that the legislation was pioposed The result of a 
leconstitntion of holdings would be more and not less 
employment on the land foi well developed land will 
demand and will support inoie labour than ill de 
veloped laud At the same time there would be fewei 
of the laigG class of men who own a small plot of 
land and work partly foi themselves and partly for 
others It is these men who are now least effective 
either in the r61e of land holders or of laboureru^ 

So much for the problems of peasant holdings m 
the Bombay Presidency It is not proposed to deal 
at length with the questions of landlord and tenant 
Outside Sind the proportion of land m the hands of 
non cultivating landloids is not large and it is only 
m a few titwjts that the situation presents any serious 
difficulties in this lespect. There are parts of the 
Konkau where rents are veiy high and where much 
friction exists between landlord and tenant and in 
many localities the land which is givdn out to tenants 
on annual lease can be detected at a glance by its 
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unthnfty apjmarance But there would be little 
advantage gained by any measures calculated to take 
the land out of the hands of non cultivating landlords 
merely m order to subject it to the dismtegratmg 
forces which now affect peasant holdings so injuri 
ously "When steps have been taken to check the 
excessive subdivision and fragmentation of peasant 
holdings a good case might easily be made out for 
measures to regulate the relations between landloid 
and tenant and to stimulate production on land which 
now langmshes under a system of du^ control 
Hitherto the ordinary dry land of the Deccan has 
been considered, irrigated if at all only by the wells 
Which the cultivators have constructed or from the 
few streams which flow for a short tune after the end 
of the monsoon It now lomams to oonsidei the case 
of the canal aieas which foim a small pait of the 
total cultivated lands hut which have a value quite 
out of pioportion to then aiea and which have a 
potential importance to the Deccan which can hardly 
be ovet estimated A reference to page 51 will show 
that large iriigation woiks have been constructed 
from time to time to supply watei to the east Deccan 
where as is well known, the lainfall is so scanty and 
ill distributed that good years are the exception In 
this tract the soil and the climate ai^e excellent for 
crop production but moisture is the limiting factor 
StojageiJsseryoifS can be constructed on the westeni 
GhUrts where the annual rainfoll amounts to 200 or 
300^ inches, and suflicient water conducted w canals 
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to irrigate 2 600 000 acres in the tracts where the 
rainfall seldom exceeds 20 inches and is often so badly 
distributed that no amount of skill can save the crops 
from withering The present area irrigated from 
such canals amounts to no moie than 200 000 acres 
and it may he a cause of surprise that the construction 
of these irrigation works has not been pushed on 
more rapidly than has been done A reference to 


Table Shomng Pntusipal Existing Irrigation Works 
in the Deccan and the Financial Results of thevr 
Working 


Kama of Cauol. 

Percsntano Paid on 
Capital Ontlay 

Peroentaga Paid on 
Sam at Chargo, 

1 Kadvra Oaael 

119 

•70 

3, Krishna Oanal 


100 

8 I’otnda Canal 

Nil 

Nil 

1 Bkrnlc Oanal 

S'Cd 

8 26 

& Mntha Oanal 

990 

186 

6 Qokak Oanal 

d28 

198 

7 Nlca Left Bank Canal 

IdO 

1*08 

8. Oedavail Oanals 

18 

10 


page 61 will show that there was considerable ao- 
tivity in constructing these canals between 1868 and 
1886 and agam of recent years but an interval of 
twenty five yeara occurred dunng which httle new 
construction took place The reason for this is sup 
plied by a consideration of the financial aspect of 
these oanals. The capital outlay involved in the 
construction of these large imgation works is Iheayy 
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as may be judged from the fact that the Nua Eight 
tank Canal now nndei construction is to cost be 
tween Es 4 and Es 5 crores The interest paid on 
capital outlay in the case of the larger irrigation works 
already opened is shown in the above table 

The above figuiea aie taken from the last published 
report of the Irrigation Department for 1018 19 and 
it will be seen that except m the case of two small 
canals vi? the Ekruk Canal and the Gokak Canal 
the intoiest paid on capital outlay is very low It is 
only ten yeais since the Godavari Canals weio opened 
and the returns from them will no doubt improve in 
time but the two large canals the Mntha and the 
Nira have been m full woikmg order for many years 
and the returns which they make show that/under 
the piesont system irrigation canals m the Deccan 
cannot be expected to pay more tlian about 2 per 
cent mteiest on capital outlay and not much more 
than 1 per cent on the sum at charge It is dear 
therefore that when money borrowed by Government 
costs fa or 7 per cent the direct loss to Government is 
serioua The value of the canals to the tiacts which 
they irrigate is great and m indirect ways Govern 
ment gets from the canola some small financial return 
not indicated in the figures shown above but loobng 
at the question from the purely financial point of 
view these canals axe a dismal failure and so long as 
this IS the caset it is certain tba^ for financial leasons 
the progress of constructing new canals must bo slow^ 
even granting the existence of the best will to develop 
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the country and to protect it against famine Now 
these canals are models of engmeenng skill and from 
a teohmcal point of view a standmg monument to 
the efiSciency of the Irrigation Department and the 
question -will naturally arise *^how is it that these 
canals cannot be made to pay? The answer is 
that they can be made to pay provided that capital 
and slnll are attracted to the canals and the watqr is 
used to anything like the best advantajge. The soil 
and chmate are excellent a large rural population 
exists on the spot and with the help of the water all 
the ordinary food grams can be grown to perfection 
£nut, vegetables and spices can be produced so fai as 
the limited demand for them will permit cotton can 
be obtained to the extent of at least half a bale per 
aCTOr and above all conditions are exceptionally 
favourable for growing the very profitable crop of 
sugar qane The only two things that are locking for 
really high class production aie capital and skill I 
It might be thought that when a canal is opened 
in these and regions the owners of the land under 
command would lose no time in makmg use of the 
water provided But this is not the case It is only 
by slow degrees that the people begin to use the 
water and it requires twenty years of patient en 
deavour on the part of the canal authonties before 
they can get the water fully token up For many 
years a large part of the water is wasted ^ As op 
example of this the caSe of the Godavsn Canals in 
1918 may be inentioned, It was olear m that year 
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that owing to causes ansmg out of the wai there 
was likely to be a food shortage in India and every 
effort was made to induce the people on these canals 
to grow food crops Later in the year it became cleai 
that in addition to other causes a senous deficiency 
of ram was accentuating the shortage of food In 
the Oodavan Canals that year theio was sufficient 
watei to irrigate a very large area of Khanf (aummev) 
crops, but the great bulk of that water was not taken 
up and it was estimated that water sufficient to 
irrigate 20 000 acres was run down the canals unused 
and found its way back again into the nver In this 
way Es 20 lakhs worth of potential produce was lost 
to the country on a canal which had been opened 
seven years previously This is typical of what 
happens for years on new canals but this might be 
tolerated if it were likely that the land owners would 
m time bo in a position to make good use of the 
water The experience on the older canals is not 
eneonraging m this respect Wet cultivation reqnues 
far more capital than dry cultivation For effective 
work the laud must be levelled and m many cases 
drained^ tillage is more exacting and the handling of 
the valuable crops more costly \ Few of the limi-i 
holders have the necessary capital for the purpose 
and few have the requisite skill oi business capacity 
to grew the more valuable crops successfully and 
theit efforts to grow sugar cane are often lamentable 
Theta a small number of really skilled cultivators 
whb gco'^ good crops of about bff tons Of cane to the 
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acie and make large profits a fauly large class of 
oidmavy good oultwatois who grow crops of about 
30 tons of cane to the acre by a lavish use of manure 
and water and a large class of cultivatois who 
through lack of skill care or capital grow consider 
ably leas 

Ihe present situation of the canal areas may be 
roughly desciibed as follows The land is seldom 
levelled or laid ofif for imgation in the manner 
essential to effective production and the economical 
use of water The fields are gieatly subdivided into 
^lizes and shapes which make proper irrigation almost 
impossible {vide p 219) As each section of the canal 
IS opened every ten days for the issue of water 
there is a scr-amble for the water on the part of g. 
large number of cultivators It is lavishly used 
tpid freely wasted to the detnment of the current 
eiops and often to the permanent damage of the soil 
Some cultivators get their lands overflooded while 
0 thers get less water than they need The presci i bed 
rotation for the issue of water gets thruwn out by the 
unpunctuahty of many of the iingators and crops 
then suffer from the long intervals between the 
waterings In these circumstances it will be realised 
that the canal areas are not nearly so productive as 
they should be and from this fact arises another set 
of adverse conditions. The charges for water that 
Can he made are based uiion what the worst class of 
cultivakirs can afford to pay under circumstances of 
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considerable difi&culty These charges are very small 
as compared with the potential value of imgation 
water in an and tract so small indeed that as we 
have seen the canals do not pay and the result is 
that theie are no funds available to equip the canal 
areas with an adequate system of drainage or an 
elBcient system of loads On the Nira Left Bank 
section of peiennial inigation out of a total aiea of 
81 000 acies commanded by irrigation 9000 acres have 
been lumed and 18 000 acres damaged On the God 
avan Canals which have been opened only ten years 
6300 ocies have been totally oi partially ruined up 
to date by water loggipg and the salt efidoiesceqce that 
results from it This water logging is no doubt 
largely due to waste of water on the part of the culti 
vators but experiments have shown that it could be 
prevented or even cqred by effective drainage if only 
the hnanoial position of the canals were such as to 
warrant an increase of capital expenditure 
Now what 18 the remedy for this ? It is not pro 
posed to enter into a disquisition on the details of 
canal management or to reiterate the disadvantages 
which arise from the excessive subdivision of the land 
All that it IS proposed to state on the general question 
IS that as the new canals develop and the demand for 
water increases the principle for general adoption 
should be to supply the water as far as possible only 
to people who have put thejr land into a condition 
which makes effective irrigation possihle and to those 

6 
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who will undertake to use the water or at any rate 
to pay for it every yeai 

This principle by itself will not take ua very fai 
along the load of praotical improvement. There is 
howevei a method by which the canals can be made 
to pay and the sections of perennial iingation pro ^ 
vided with adequate roads and effective drainage 
The scheme * is based upon the outstanding facilities 
which these canals offer for the very profitable industry 
of sugar production The physical conditions for 
cane pioduction on the perennial canals of the Deccan 
are as good as any in the world It is the economic 
conditions which block the road to the establishment 
of a prosperous sugar industry At praseijt raw 
sugar known as piif is produced by pnmitive methoda 
This article is in local demand and is liked by the 
people of the Deccan but its use is limited and its 
keeping properties are liad It becomes very sticky 
and deteriorates greatly m damp weather and is 
diflSculh to transport to long distances A reference 
to page 61 will show that the present area under 
sugai cane on the Deccan canals will be more than 
treblefl in a shoit time when the canals now undei 
construction are m woiking oider and the field for 
cane grouing will mciease to a much largei extent as 
the projected canals coma into existence If nothing 

S9ham6vr<irksdout by Mr 0 0 IngUg of tbo Bombay Imga 
tiqfi Dopartment who baa mads a npeoial study of tba probkmb of 
drainage aud Improvemest of oanai areau 
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but gul 18 to be manufactured m the future the local 
market will be glutted and the industry will become 
unprofitable. To obviate this it will be necessaiy to 
manufacture sugar foi which there is a large demand 
m India and all over the world But if sugar is 
to be manufactured it must be done by sugar com 
panies vi orkmg with up to date methods and modern 
machinery It is very doubtful whether any large 
sugar company could afford to depend for its supply 
of cane on the scattered and slowly developing culti 
vation of cane on a new canal where crops of poor 
quality are produced by cultivators deficient m 
teohmcal skill capital and the most elementary 
knowledge of business methods. 1 or successful work 
mg at any rate on a new canal a sugar company 
must have an estate of its own on which it con grow 
a large part of the cane required so that it may secure 
the raw mateiial of the quantity and quabty desired 
and that too at the time when it is needed This 
then is the problem to provide prospective sugar 
companies with the essential land on the perennial 
sections of the now cauala and it is to meet this xo-^ 
quirement that the proposals leferred to above haysj. 
been formulated 

■^It 18 suggested that Government should take up a 
large area of land under each canal selected as most 
suitable for petenni^ irrigation level the whole aiea 
and provide it with the requisite drams and rpads. 
They wiU then xeturn to each land holder in this area 
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one third of the land which he formerly owned but 
with this diffeience that whereas his previous hold 
mg consisted of unimpioved land with no irrigation 
facilities the area now retmned to him would consist 
of land properly laid off for iriigation and with rights 
to a perennial watei supply attached to it The rest 
of the area would be reserved by Government for 
leasing to sugar compamea In this way the essential 
improvements to the land can be made the reqmsite 
skill and capital can be attracted a profitable sugar 
industry created and many of the difficulties removed 
from which the present system of canal administration 
suffers The sugar companies could afford to pay a 
Water rate far m excess of that which the ordinary 
cultivatoi can now pay and m this way the canals 
can be made to show a piofft. It is calculated that 
by this method canal schemes which under the present 
system will pay interest at the rate of 2 per cent or 
less on capital charges which contain no provision 
ior drainage road making or laymg off the land for 
irrigation can be made to pay about 8 per cent on 
capital charges which provide for these essential de 
velopments f 

The objection may be raised that a number of 
cultivators will in this way lose two thirds of the area 
of then lands This is so but the one third £u:ea 
of jui^gved, Iftpdj equipped with rights to perennial 
v^ter will be fat more valuable and far more pro 
dnctive than the whole of the previous holding 
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There will not be a single man of them who will not 
have a more valuable holding than he previously had 
and better faoilities for laismg ciops and making a 
living The scheme would ceitainly involve a com 
pulsory change m the circumstances of each man 
but such changes are a condition of progress. 

At present on the perennial sections of the canals 
the profits and losses are distributed most inequitably 
One man has his fortune made for him another man 
IS ruined One man finds that the value of his holding 
has increased tenfold while another man finds that 
hiB holding 18 completely water logged and rendered 
useless for any purposa Under the proposed scheme 
all will share alike and all will get real value out of 
the changa 

* The ments of the proposed scheme may be summed 
OB follows The canal areas will be properly de 
veloped and the water used to the best advantage 
High-class cane cultivation will be possible and from 
it the indirect benefits claijned for beet cultivation 
in Germany (mde p 20) will be derived A profit- 
able sugar industry will be created and the canals 
will be made to pay i 

A choice has to bO made lietween something of this 
nature and the existing chaos but it iS safe to pre 
diet that for financial reasons canal construction 
will pot progress rapidly under conditions m which the 
canals fall to support themselves and the cultivator 
of Gujarat has io pay for the waste and unskilful 
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use of imgatioii water by the Deccan cultivator It 
may be thought that undue prominence has been 
given to this subject but it must be remembered 
that the {ate of the east Deccan is bound up with 
these canals and it is only by means of a sugar in 
dustry that these canals can be made to pay 



CHAPTLE V 

TECHNIQUE 

Thebe are three prominent factors in crop production 
and it IS upon his skili m dealing with them that the 
success of a farmer ^^fargely de^nds Thd matters 
referred to are cultmtion maimre and seed Each 
particular tract will liave its own problems but these 
three factors are of vital importance everywhere 
The general fjcts regarding the progress which has 
been made With reference to such matters in advanced 
agnoultural oountnes are too well known to need 
repetition here It may however be of mterest to 
summarise the replies that were made a few years 
ago by competent authorities to inquiries as to how 
for the agrioultmal progress in various couutnes was 
due to each of the thiee factors mentioned above 
Statistics appear to show that dunng the past century 
m Etirope the outturn of wheat and other cereals 
has been doubled aud experts m various countries 
were asked to indicate the proportion of this 100 per 
cent* morease that could be ascribed to each of the 
foliowin|[ faolprs, viz. 
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1 Improved and increased manures 

2 Better tillage 
d Improved seed 
4 Better rotations 

The experts consulted geneially agreed that out- 
turns had increased from 60 to 100 per cent during 
the past century and in some cases it was declared 
that the outturn hod been trebled The causes of 
this improvement were assessed as follows vi7 — 



£nelAii i 

Genjiany 

Prance 

laiptoved monuro 
Improved oaUlvarioo 
Improved seed 
Improvod rotation 

Per Gout 
CoDslderablo 
Moat of all 

10 

Little except indirect 

I er Ce t 
BO 

as 

IS 

10 

Per Cent. 
SO to 70 
IS to 80 
e to20 


It Will be noticed that manure secnres the first 
place amongst the causes that have contributed to 
increased yields and imdei the heading of manure is 
included not only artificial manure but in an even 
greater measure the mcreased supply of farm yard 
manure due to the larger number of live stock kept, 
and its mcreased value due to the concentrated foods 
that are now fed to the cattle Next m order comes 
improved cultivation which secnres the first place in 
England and the second place m Germany and France 
In England, where the first place is assigned to it the 
term cultivation is taken_ to include drainage opera- 
tions IS also noted that m many cases Vhere the 
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degree of cultivation has not been improved the cost 
of the operations has been cheapened and also that 
without good cultivation nothing like the full effects 
of the manure could bo secuied Improved seed 
comes in a bad thud and it is made clear that even 
such limited advantage can be secured by good seed 
only when the cultivation and manuring aie adequate 
Improved rotations are held to have produced little 
direct results but have rendered the wasteful practice 
of the bale fallow unnecessaiy and by adding greatly 
to the supply of fodder crops have enabled the 
farmers to keep moie live stock and so have been an 
radii eot cause of the inciease m njanme 
Now m western India it must be remembered 
that climatic considerations govern the situation to 
a much greater extent than they do in most other 
countries Take the case of the Poona district Not 
only does the average annual lainfall vary from 200 
inches to 80 m the course of 40 miles and fiom 80 to 
less than 20 in the couise of another 40 miles but m 
a single place the rainfall may bo three or foui times 
as milch one year as it is in the next Further the 
distribution of the rainfall is os capncious as its 
quantity The sowing of the summer crops depends 
on the rainfall of Time and July Dunng these 
months the total rainfall may amount to 16 mches 
or only to S^ The sowing of the vnnter crops depends 
mainly On the rainfall of September and October 
During these months the total rainfall may amount 
to 25 inches or only to 6 In these oiroumstances it 
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will be realised that agriooltural practices must vary 
enormously and it can hardly be expected that the 
fanner will pm hia faith to any particular system of 
cultivation any definite dressing of manure or any 
special kind of seed. The seasonal factor dominates 
the situation and the farmer is apt to be a fatahat, to 
cut his expenses as low as possible as regards cultiva- 
tion and manure and to sow mixed crops or mixed 
varieties hoping that if one crop or variety fails the 
others may succeed. Each year he must be ready to 
adapt his methods to the exigencies of the season 
and occasionally to face a crop failure from which 
no skill in adaptation no precision of system can 
save him Subject to these considerations however 
expenence indicates dofimte hnes of progress In 
common with farmers all over the world the annual 
problem which confronts the Indian farmer is to con 
ve^t a weedy s^ijihble into a well tilled seed bed This 
problem largely resolves itseff into a question of suit 
able implemei^tis and good teams matters which are 
dealt with elsewhere But even in this matter the 
question of knowledge and skill is important It is 
recogmsed everywhere that irrigated lands must he 
ploughed every year but for dry cyltivation the 
practice vanes enormously In some tracts great 
efforts me made by the best cultivatoi? to give thd 
lan3 substantial cultivation during the dry season^ 
in other parts a light ploughing or harrowing at the 
begmnmg of the wet season are considered sufficient 
Long experience governs these practices and!lit is a 
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fact that for dry cultivation m many tracts hfjht 
tillage IS all that is essential on heavy black soils 
which crack freely when diy and in this way (as the 
saying is) * plough themselves Speaking generally 
however the preparatory tillage iS very defective 
even from the local standpoint and there are veiy 
large areas everywhere and particularly in the east 
Deccan which remain permanently infested with 
deep rooted weeds mainly creeping grasses and 
which never receive the tillage essential to clean them 
foi effective ciop pioduction The necessity foi clean ^ 
mg the land is so obvious that the state of these fields 
cannot be attributed to lack of knowledge Nor can^ 
it be attributed in the mam to want of equipment 
fotf it must be admitted that there are comparatively 
few cases where a resolute man could not clean his 
land effectively with a piok-axe in the course of a few 
years and keep it clean by the exercise of a little 
care The root cause of all this derebct land must 
be looked for m other chapters but the facts can 
hardly be ignored when considering the technique of 
the cultivator 

In the matter of after cultivation the practices of 
the best cultivators are admirable Good cultivators 
|n Gujarat mtereuitjixe their cotton crops repeatedly 
i5vith a curved blade harrow during the breaks m the 
tarns thhs removing the weeds and making a fine 
^uloh to conserve the soil moisture In Khandesh 
the practice in this respect has greatly improved of 
teceirt years but bver much of the Deccan such 
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opeiutions aie neglecbed or done in a careless manner 
mdeed many cultwators sow their ciops so badly that 
effective mtercultnimg is almost impossible The con 
seivation of soil moisture by means of a fine mulch 
18 the principle which underlies the practice of dry 
farming in the and tracts of America and other 
countries about which so much has been wntten 
The conditions under which this system can be 
adopted to the best advantage consist of a deep free 
working soil vnth good capillary powers In the and 
tracts of the middle west States of the United States 
of America such soils are given very fine tillage to 
enable them to take up the moisture that falls The 
depth of the soil facilitates the storage of much 
moisture which id preserved from evaporation b^ a 
fine mulch while the capillary power of the soil 
raisps it to a level at which deep rooted plants, such 
as wheat can make use of it In western India 
physical conditions make the conservation of soil ^ 
moisture much more difficult than in the typical dry 
farming tracts of Utah and Idaho The soil is often 
shallow and the presence Of a potous sub-soil prevents 
the storage of much moisture When the soils are 
deep and retentive capillary action is apt to he de 
fective and it ig usually a matter of much difficulty to 
secure a really fine tilth In spite of this however the 
wheat cultivators do during the monsoon store up 
the soil moisture m this way with the result that 
in a favourable year they obtain fair wheat crops 
during the cold season even though no rain at all may 
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fall between seed time and harvest This practice 
and the interculturmg methods refened to above aie 
based on dry farming prmciples The best cultivators 
make about as good a ]ob of it as is possible with the 
implements at their disposal and with the conditions 
under which they woik It is not with regaid to 
tillage only that this is tine but with regard to sowing 
and spacing the good Gujarati cultivator will get an 
almost ideal stand of crop by straight and thick sowing 
followed by careful thinning out In many other 
tracts the reverse is the rule and the crop will be 
found overcrowded in one place and very sparse m 
another to such an extent that it is not uncommon 
to see a quarter of the field left blank owing to de 
fectivn sowing 

On irrigated lauds cultivation is a much more 
exacting problem than on diy landa Eor many soils 
light irrigations, combined with the ndge and furrow 
system wiU give good xesults whereas the heavy 
surfaod flooding which is practised gives poor crops 
and ruins the texture of the soil The cultivators of 
the canal tracts have much to learn in this respect 

To turn now to the important question of manura 
The application of some kind of manure to fields in 
annual cultivation is very generally recogmsed to be 
necessary for the maintenance of the soil fertility and 
the ppodqction^of substantial crops In many parts 
of India, however both the theory and tlie practice 
of thacultivatois with regard to manuring vary greatly 
withm a small radius Let us take some speci fic cases 
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m the aoTithern Maratha country In the black soils 
of the Dharwar Taluka with an average rainfall of 
34 inches the valne of manure for unimgated crops 
IS fully appieciated by the cultivators and all good 
cultivators apply it to then fields in such quantities 
as they can secura In the Gadag Taluka of the same 
distnct also where the average rainfall is 24 inches 
and the soil though deep tends to be of lighter texture 
inauure is in great demand Take the case of the 
Athui Taluka of the Belgaum district however with 
deep heavy soils and an average rainfall of 23 inches 
and the case is quite differenk Heie farm yaid 
manure is not used except for irrigated crops the area 
of which 18 msigmficant The cow dung which is not 
used for burning is simply thrown outside the village 
and wasted Speaking generally none of the oulti 
vators attempt to manure their fields and the reason 
that they assign for this is as follows the tract is one 
of am^Il and precanous rainfall and they say that in 
had years maojure burns the crop There is, no 
doubt much in this argument In a year of short or 
badly distributed rainfall fields which have had aheavy 
dressing of manure vnll often do worse than fields 
which have had none There is hardly any question 
that, with light dressings of farm yard manure well 
tilled eoils would m such tracts give better average 
outturns than unmanured landa In these tracts, 
hoWqver very httle of the land is well tilled and 
tp,nch of it IS infested with deep rooted grasses In 
such circumstances the effect of manure i? lessened 
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Another important factor is thia As a result of short 
and badly distributed rainfall the average outturn in 
such tracts is not large In many years the crop is 
so scanty that it will not do anything appreciable to 
exhaust the soil while it is not uncommon for the 
crop to fail completely foi lack of moisture In such 
a year the land remains practically fallow and is able 
to recuperate and it a year of good rainfall should 
follow a year of famine the crops will show how 
much the soil has benefited from the fallow of the 
year before 

So much for the theory of the cultivators with 
regard to manure in various tracts As regards prac 
tice we will again turn to the black soils of the Dharwar 
Taluka Here though the value of manure is fuU]^ 
admitted by all it is probable that at least half pf th^ 
fields receive no manuie for long periods. On the 
remamdei a dressing of 2^ tons of farm yaid manure 
given every alternate year to the jowaii crop is re 
gaided as sufioient to maintain fair fertihty for a 
rotation of cotton and jowaii 5 tons every alternate 
year is regarded as good practice and some of the 
ncher men occasionally give very heavy dresBmga A 
large number however have to be content with some 
thmg hke 1 ton every alternate yeai In the case ofl 
the cultivator the difference between his theory and 
his practice is due to the fact that farm yard maraire 
sufficient to meet his requirements simply does not 
exist under present conditions. With a view to teat 
the exact value of farm yard manure to cotton anfi 

7 
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jowari m the Dharwar Taluka a senes of comparative 
experiments was conducted on a large number of plots 
for a penod of twelve years and the result was to show 
that a dressing of farm yard manure to the extent of 
6 tons pel acre applied every alternate year to jowari 
in the two year rotation of cotton and ]owari gave an 
average additional outturn as follows — 

Jowan 265 lb 

Kadbi (jowari stalk) 843 

Seed cotton 49 

The value of this additional outturn is about Bs 40 
and as the cost of the manure required to produce it is 
only Ite 16 it la clear that this investment yielded a 
very good profit Hooked at from another pomt of 
view, these expenments show that the outturn pf) 
jowan and kadbi can be moreased fiom 25 per cent 
to 30 per cent, and the outturn of cotton by 10 par cent, 
by the application of 6 tons of manure every other 
year As alternatives to farm yaid manure town 
sweepings and poudrette * weie tried and were found 
to give very similar results the former being rather 
inferior to farm yard aod the latter markedly 

superior They are available only in the neighbour 
hood of towns of some size In another senes of 
experiments conducted m the same faim on many 
plots during a period of twelve years to determine 
ttie best dressing of farm yard mantire for the land 

U the prodnot of Boavengliig mixed with dry 

eeithi 
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the results were even more stnkmg especially m the 
case of cotton which showed an advance of 25 per cent 
from the same dressmg which m the previous series 
had accounted for an enhanced yield of only 10 per cent 
It was also made clear that the effect of manure per 
ton IS just about the same whether it is applied m 
dressings of 2i tons 5 tons or 10 tons every alternate 
year the enhanced outturn of crops due to 1 ton 
of manure being denoted by 60 lb of jowan 160 lb 
of kadbi and 15 lb of seed cotton The cost of 1 
ton of farm jard inanrue is Es.3 while the enhanced 
crop value that it gives amounts to Es 9 In a third 
series the increased outturns derived from a light 
dressing of manure weie still more marked and the 
general inference to be derived is that the outturn of 
these crops can be increased 26 per cent by fairly 
good dressings of manure and that the value of the 
additional outturn is about three times the present 
cost of the farm yard manure applied 
The lessons to be leamt from these experiments 
are applicable to almost the whole of the southern 
Maratha country to the West Deccan Khandesh 
and Gujarat a very large part of the Bombay 
Presidency and the question wiU naturally anse as 
to how the -supply of farm yard nqanure can be in 
creased or what substitutes for it can be found As 
regards the latter question the four substitutes which 
UaturaUy suggest themselves are ar tifij^a l jmajyjres 
o d oa]| p. manunng and crude night soil Arti 
fimt manures have* fi^n given repeated" trials on a 

7 
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large vanefcy of crops and it has been shown that 
they can be applied with advantage and profit to 
many of the more valuable irrigated crops such as 
sugar-cane onions potatoes tobacco plantains etc 
A demand for artificial manures now exists which 
amounts to perhaps 1000 tons a year m the case of 
sulphate of ammonia for top dressing to sugar cane 
and to a much smaller but growing quantity foi 
complete manures for some of the other crops For 
uuirngated crops howevei artificials will not pay at 
present puces even m the regions of good rainfall 
and the only exception yet discovered to this rule is 
the application of bone meal to nee which gives ex 
cellent results on lateriie soils and the use of sulphate 
of ammonia for rice on the heavier soils The case 
18 similar m the matter of oil cake It can be applied 
with much' advantage to many kinds of irrigated 
crops but li does hot pay to apply it to dry oiops 
wilh the pps^ble exception of cotton m Khandesb 
So too in fha^oase of green manuring this device 
ciiu be used most effectively for many iragated crops, 
and for sugar cane k'^tcen nnnurng with Sftn hemp 
(GrotcUarta pineea) williiplaci the In ge diessmg of 
farm yard manure which manyJarmers give to the 
extent of 160 tons per acre For dry crops however 
its use IS limited by the fact that in most cases tho 
ftomerwho adopts thie expedient gets no return from, 
the green mannred lend for a yeai and thdugh he will 
greatly increase the fertility of tho land so treated the 
smallhe&so! the holdmgs makes the farmers unwiUmg 
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to forgo any sources of immediate gam even if 
the ultimate result can be shown to be profitable 
This leaves night-soil as the only practical substitute 
for farm yard manure which is profitable for dry 
crops and it is satisfactory to be able to record that 
its results are extraordinarily marked on cotton and 
jowan A single heavy dressing of crude night soil 
■will double the outturn of the crops for several years 
in Khondesh will increase it by 60 per cent, over a 
period of ten years in Surat and will double the 
]owan crop m Dharwar and add raatenally though 
to a smaller extent to the cotton crop At present this 
source of manure is available only near large towns 
and there is considerable reluctance on the part of 
many cultivators to use it but if their fastidious 
objections could be overcome and they could be m 
duced to conserve this substance as is done so ex 
tensivoly in China and Japan the mammal problem 
would be largely solved and crop production would be 
stipihlated to an extent that is hardly appieciated 
Eaihng the use of substitutes on an adequate scale 
the question of improving the quantity and quality of 
farm yard manure deserves careful attention That 
the quality can be greatly improved by correct methods 
of conservation is shown by the fact that the nitrogen 
contents of farm yeu-xJ manure bought from oultivatoi-s 
was found by analysis to be only one-quarter that 
of the manure prepared on the expermaental farm at 
jDharwac.- If the quantity is to be mcreased more 
live stoek must be kept and this bnngs us up a^mst 
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the difiioult problem of cattle m India which is dealt 
with in Chapter VI and with the organisation of the 
f aimer which la considered in Chapter VII It is 
only necessary here to emphasise the great importance 
of mcreasing the supply of farm yard manure, upon 
which in existing circumstances the soil fertility must 
mainly depend for many years to come 
In the matter of seed it may be stated that the 
better class of cultivators adopt a system of mass selec 
tion which IB fairly satisfactory and the fact that the 
smaller cultivators take little trouble in this respect is 
due to their circumstances lathei than to their lack of 
knowledge The ordinary food grams of the country 
have been selected in the course of centunes as stilt 
able to the tracts m which they grow and the varieties 
change from one tract to another as the physical con 
ditions change On the whole the adaptation of the 
crops to the physical conditions is admirable and the 
seed supply is in general found to have a better 
germinating capacity* than might have been ex 
pected and to be distinctly good except m the cose 
of certain pulses It is generally recogmsed nowa 
days that the possibilities of pure line selection and 
hybndisation are almost unhmited, and m such 
matters a vast field of work lies before the investigatoi 
bi(t even m this matter progress has been made, and 
fixed types of cottbns have been evolved for five 
different tracts in the Bombay Presidency which give 

Bnlletlilfi’, Ifas •S? 48 40 60 add 88 of tbq 
AgrfoqttOTSl OepartineQt 
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an increase of from Es 4 to Es 16 per acre m net 
return over the seed which is m oidinary use 

This concludes the general review of the facts con 
nected with the three mam factors in agriculture 
and the question will arise as to the extent to which 
practical results have been seemed in inducing 
cultivators to adopt technical improvements which 
have been proved to give beneficial results The exaet 
percentages of increase that can be claimed and the 
exact causes to which they can be ascribed are 
matters of pleasing speculation, but the difiiculties 
of estimating the increase of outturn have already 
been mentioned and organised scientific work on 
Indian agironlture has been corned on for too short 
d period and on too modest a scale to make such 
onthinetical estimates profitable It is only fifteen 
years since scientific agricultural luvestigation in 
India has been organised so as to admit of continuous 
effort in any direction and circumstances have not 
permitted such rapid development as could have 
been deswed 

It will therefore probably be of more use to en 
deavoui to fix with some degree of precision the 
increase of outturn that is reasonably possible with 
reference to existmg physical conditions and to the 
knoyvledge of agriculture now available and then to 
consider m more general terms what progress m this 
direction is being achieved The following table 
suggests the peroentage of increase in emp outturns 
that might be obtained m yanous tracts assuming 
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that good aveiage haid working cultivators weie 
estabbshed on suitable holdings and were in a posi 
tion to make their agricultural operations reason 
ably intensive, each cause of the hypothetical m 
ciease being credited with its own share in the result 


' 

D termiulng Fa tor 

Pe oeutag f Orop Increase Obtainable 

Surat 

JnlgaoU 

Poona 

Dbanrar 

Manure 

30 

80 

SO 

80 

Onlbivablait 

JO 

26 

80 

86 

Seed 

10 

10 

10 

10 

Braiuage 

10 




S^eld ambankments 


15 

16 

20 

L 

Total 

70 

so 

86 

m 


The above figures are based on the experience 
obtained at the expenmental farms situated at the 
places mentioned and mdicate |he results that can 
be obtained by good tillage wmely operations of 
sowing and intercultuie adequate manure sound 
seed and protection horn surface washmg The exact 
figure IB of course a matter of personal opinion 
and in suggestmg such figures no claim is made for 
scientific accuracy but as evidence that the figures 
are not cvcessiye the case of the Government expefi 
mental funns may be taken on ■which the outturns 
have been doubled m the course of a few years by 
tile bjrdmary methods of good farming indicated above 
Ainotbet instance that may be cited is the following 
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In 1917 the Pnncipal of the Poona Agncnltural 
College and some of his assistants made a careful 
estimate of the average letums obtained by cultivators 
m a t 5 rpical village near Poona The following table 
shows how these returns compare with the average 
returns for five yeais obtained on the Poona College 
farm under similar physical conditions — 



Value ot Outturn Per Acre 

Obtain d by 
the Villagers 

Obtained on tlie 
OoTemuiant Farm 

Jowari 

Bajri 

Wheat 

Ground nuts 

Us. Ae. 

2i 13 

17 i 

24 S 

46 11 

Rs. 

/Kharlf 65 
\Babi so 

83 

63 

99 


On the Government farm the results were obtamed 
by good cultivation adequate manure timely opera- 
tions and sound seed on a compact area upon which 
some protection from surface washing was afforded 
In the village the results were obtained by poor 
agncultural practice on fragmented and unimproved 
holdings and through the agency of cultivators many 
of whom relied on agriculture only as a secondary 
means of livelihood The figures show that lu the 
One cSse the outturns were more than double those 
m the other case. 

So much for the present possibilities of the situa- 
tion We Will now briefly donsider what tecbmcsil 
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progiess has been made In the first place improved 
ploughs of vanous patterns have been introduced in 


large numbers and keenly taken up by the people 
There is no doubt that they are far more efficient than 
the primitive wooden plough of the country and their 
introduction has in many tiacts resulted in a marked 
impiovement in tillage and large areas of Weed 
infested land have been cleaned Harrows and seed 
drills of western patterns have been imported and 
are beginning to find favour and the seed dnlls and 
iiitercultunng implements of the more advanced tracts 
have been intioduced into the backward areas. In 
some localities the advantage of manure is now more 
appreciated than it formerly was and farm yard man 
ure IS more carefully stored The prpducts of mum 
oipal scavenging which were formerly wasted are now 
in keen demand though it must be admitted that up 
to the piesent no progress has been obtained m 
mducuig the cultivators to make use of the village 
supply of this source of manuru Gtyeen manuring 
and the use of oil-cake for irrigated crops have been 
largely extended and a small but increasing demapd 
for artificial manures has set in It is a sign of the 
times that within the last few years there have come 
into existence a factory foi agncultural implements 
in the Deccan and agencies for the supply of imple 
iSieBbtfl'seed and manure m many parta More inter 


est 18 now taken m securing sound seed and in trying 
frosh of standard crops 'and' the pure-hne 
cqttoh strAitts evolved by the Agncultural Department 
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are now sown on about 200 000 acres an area hkely 
to increase largely in the near future 

In the case of particular crops many improvements 
have been introduced In the matter of sugar cane 
the cultivators have much to learn In preparatory 
tillage manuring planting irrigating and the hand 
ling of the produce many important improvements 
have been introduced which add to the outturn and 
lessen the coat of production and these methods are 
finding favour and giving good results m common 
practice Another interesting crop m India is the 
potatp prop Its chief mterest being the large number 
of fungoid bacterial and insect diseases from which 
it sufifers Much progress has been made in the 
solution of these difticulties and the oultrvators show 
a practical appi-eciation of such work 
It IS not possible to mention m detail the many lines 
of technical activity along which work is proceed 
mg but a few of the more technical branches may 
be mentioned In the mycological branch practical 
remedies have been devised and introduced with con 
spicuous success for smut on jowari mildew on grapes 
and holeroga on supari In the matter of horticulture 

many problems relating to the grafting pruning of 
fruit trees and the general treatment and sanitation 
of plantations have been worked out, Advice and 
assistance in suob matters are freely asked for by the 
public and freely given by the Department Fruit 
culture IS now being pushed m many districts to the 
extent of the limited existmg demand for fruit Ja 
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the meoharucal Ime also developments of mnch impoi 
tance have taken place. Well boring operations have 
located sub artesian water of consideiable volume m 
definite tracts in Gujaiat and Thana District which 
will rise to within 20 oi 30 feet of the ground level 
In the Deccan such water is found m less quantity 
and with much less certainty The potential value 
of the land in the more favoured tracts has largely 
risen and the demand for well bonng is far in excess 
of the capacity of the thirty bonng machines owned 
by the Department It can hardly be long before 
private enterprise steps in to fill the gap 
The lifting of water by power dnven pumping 
plants IS a matter wliioh has a groat future since 
there are many mers which retain throughout the 
year water which now remains unused through lack 
of mechanical apphances oi which if used can only 
be ra^ed to the fields by the extraordmanly laboiious 
device of surmounting the slope by five or six vertical 
lifts Many pumpuig plants have been designed and 
erected for land-owhers by the Department and in 
some cases the result has been successful Speak 
mg generally this work has not obtained the aticcess 
that it deserved owing to the prevaihng lack of 
mechanical skill m the country parts the absence 
of repainng shops and wont of business aptitude 
on the pari of the oidinkry cultivator w^ho can be 
seldoni brought to understand that if ^ eiipen 
sive maohind is to be made to pay it? v^ay it must 
he worked for all it is worth Time wU cure these 
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defects Power dnven crushers for sugai-oane have 
also hod a limited success though the obstacles noted 
above apply to them also Mechanical cultivation 
haa not been neglected It has been shown that the 
heavy lands in the south of the Piesidenoy now 
infested with deep rooted grasses can be effectively 
cleaned by steam ploughing them to a depth of 16 
inches at a cost of Es 30 per acie and the demand 
for this work is so great that it can hardly bo doubted 
that a private company could undertake such opera 
tions at a good profit Motor ploughs of different 
types have been tned and found to give a hght plough 
rag at a coat of about Bs 7 per acre but for the reasons 
already noted the immediate future for such tractors 
ia*probably not great 

This concludes the necessarily brief statement of 
the results obtained by departmental activities and 
propaganda Substantial technical progress has been 
made but the results secured are very small as com 
pared with the results that might be seemed if certam 
ecouomic obstacles did not block the way It will 
be nOtiOed that the important question of live stock 
has been omitted altogether This ■will be considered 
m the next chapter 
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EQUIPMENT 

It IB not proposed to go into details with regard to 
the implements and appliances with which the farmer 
in western India carries on his operations. These 
have been described in detail elsewhere * It may 
however be briefly stated that apart from a cart 
then value is less than Bs 50 m the case of ihe 
smaller cultivators They are often ingenious and 
certainly have the ment of being cheap but as 
regards eihoiency the man who ploughs his fleld with 
a log of wood and two weak bullocks finds himself 
when compared with the man who uses the imple 
meats and teams common m western countries at as 
4 great a disadvantage as the pedestrian is to the man 
on a bicycle It is sometimes said that the Indian 
cultivator cannot afford to buy up to-date implements 
but it IS quite Certain that he cannot afford to go 
Without them if he is to compete with the growers of 
cotton sugar cane oil seeds and Wheat in the moie 
advanced countries The nature of the implements 

EniM Bttinomy In the Bombay Deooan Ohaptor X (Xtong 
Inana, 1813} 
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which he needs has already been indicated and the 
means whereby he is enabled to finance such pur 
chases will bo mentioned m t-faaptei VII All that 
need be stated here is tliat his equipment is very 
defective both as regards implements and as regards 
fixtures such as sheds cattle byres and fencing 
Impiovement in all such matters is essential and will 
take place slowly as conditions permit The culti 
vator is awaio of his deficiencies in this respect 
His capital is ceitainly short but it is duo at least as 
much |io defective organisation as to lack of capital 
or credit that his equipment remains so poor 
The question of live stock introduces more funda 
mental and more difficult problems which it is now 
^posed to consider In doing so the case of cattle * 
only will bo dealt with since they are of much more 
importance than all other kinds of live stock In 
Europe cattle ore kept solely for profit and their 
treatment is governed by this consideration In India 
they are the objects of religious veneration and 
customary observance which set a limit to their uses 
and modify their treatment Some people are averse 
to oastratmg bulls others object to selling cows and 
no Hindu may use a cow for draught purposes or 
countenance the slaughter of cattle This naturally 
reduces the profits of cattle keeping A bullock is 
useful only for draught a cow only for the purpose of 

Vot fall d^ttuls of the conditions nndet vrhlob the cattle of the 
Bonthny lE*iestdenny ore hied and fed see Bullotiir No 85 of the 
Agflqultmad Vapartmont 
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producing male calvte and m the case of some breeds 
foi giving a little milk A lame bullock or a stenle 
cow has to be kept ahve even though it is useless and 
when it dies the village Mahars claim the hide Add 
to these consideiationa the senons risk of epizootic 
diseases and the heavy mortahty amongst the young 
stock and it will be realised that it is not an easy 
matter to make a profit out of cattle breeding 
Profits can be made when abundant free grazing is 
available or when care and skill are displayed in 
breeding fine animals which command a high piice 
What then is the meaning of the large number of 
inferior cows which support life m locahties where 
fodder is deficient and upon whose breeding and feed 
mg no cate is taken ? They exist simply m vatu *of 
the free grazing which is available It would hot pay 
to provide them with expensive fodder so they remam 
half-starved It would not pay to mom trouble or 
expense on the breeding of such starvelmgs so they 
are allowed to breed promiscuously They are mci^ 
dental and unecouomio and may be excluded from the 
pictme. There aie many tracts however m which 
the physical conditions are excellently suited to cattle 
breeding Breeding depends on the pi^noiple of 
saleotiionjn mating which may be effected by castra 
tion m the case of males and by the ehmmation of 
the unfit m the case of females Hindu sentiment 
makes the former diflloult and the latter impossible 
Tlhese are the funAsjEfontal ofjstaeles to improvement 
in eattle breeding 
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Anothei seiious pioblem aiises as regaada foddei 
In some localities fodder is habitually short and every 
hot season the cattle aie reduced to a pitiable con 
dition They are small in size and breed at veiy 
irregulai intervals These qualities aie most unde 
sirable fiom the point of view of economic farming 
but imder existing ciicumatancea they have a gieat 
survival value for the animal and it is futile to at 
tempt any improvement in bleeding mitil the fodder 
supply has been improved In othei tracts theie 
IS a fan supply of foddei in normal years and it is 
only in years of scarcity that the pinch is felt 
Such years howevei occur with distressing frequency 
When the failure of lain is local it is possible to 
deaT with the situation by i^pporting fodder into 
the affqcted tracts though the tiansport of fodder 
IS a costly matter whether the cost be defrayed by 
the people or by Government but when the failure 
of ram is widespread the loss of cattle is gieat The 
famines of 1897 and 1918 each caused a loss of 
1 000 000 cattle to the Bombay Presidency and the 
famme of 1899 1900 caused a loss of 2 000 000 head 
and it was only due to the elaborate measures taken 
by Government to provide fodder for the affected 
districts that the loss Was not much heavier 
As regards p^tjrodqction the striking fact is that 
India IS the only country in the world with an 
enormous supply Of cattle from which no piofit is 
obtained by slaughter The Bombay Presidency 
eontSiiiis 9 000 OOO cattle, at le&st 20 per oenji of 

8 
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which aie valueless for anything but slaughter If 
the slaughter of cattle were practised the normal 
annual supply to the butohei would represent at least 
10 per cent, of the total number of animals These 
facts are the moie remaikable at the present time 
when the pnce of meat all over the woild has gone 
up to double of what it was a few years ago In 
countnes where cattle are legularly slaughtered the 
products of slaughter consist of the meat hides horns 
hooves bones sinews and blood In India the hides 
and a limited quantity of bones bnng in some profit 
The other products are wasted except m so far as the 
very restncted operations of butchers in a few large 
centres aie concerned The loss resulting to the 
Bombay Presidency from the neglect to utilise fSese 
products amounts to orores of rupees annually and 
the loss does not end with the potential value of the 
otherwise useless animals foi the latter contmue to 
eke out a miserable existence and consume the fodder 
required for the support of the useful animals 
Eurther it is only by the sla,ughteEjof unfit amnials 
that selection of the best animals dan be satisfactorily 
mode for breedmg purposes and the race improved 
In the absence of slaughter adequate selection becomes 
impossible With Hindus religious sentiment in this 
mattei outweighs all other consideratipns The eco 
nomic facts however remain though they may be 
i^ored 

In striking eoptfast to the absence of demand for 
meat- in India, the demand for milk and milk products 
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IS unlimited and in the larger towns at any rate this 
demand is effective As a result of the causes noted 
above the supply is very deficient In some rural 
tracts milk is faiily plentiful and cheap but in the 
towns it IS scarce and deal much of it is duty and 
most of it IS heavily adulterated As a result of this 
it IS probable that about 60 pei cent of the population 
of the larger towns obtain no milk at all except the 
little that they pui chase for then children and the 
quality of the milk that can be obtained by the casual 
purchaser is almost invariably very bod In China 
and Japan the people consume no milk and regard 
the use of milk oi milk products as a disgusting 
habit but in India people regard milk as a valuable 
food as indeed it is and there is no reason why with 
proper organisation the milk supply should not be 
greatly improved 

As compared with the daily faimer in Europe the 
Indian dairy fanner is at a disadvantage from the 
fact that the cows and buffaloes in India give fai less 
milk than }b given by any cow whose existence would 
be tolerated m Europe Another difficulty is the 
abseucs of any succulent fodder dunng the dry season, 
except where ungation facilities occur To itnptpve 
matters the obwous technical retnedies are to Jjjreed 
pedigiee cattle carefully selected for milk production 
and to mtroduce the use of ensilage These meas 
ures have revplutiomsed the dairy industry m ether 
countries and m India there is rpom fer enormous 
progress m this respect But the pipblein of milk 
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supply to large towns requires special measures 
The present system m India is that of the town 
dairyman who keeps a herd of milk animals in or 
near the town for which the milk supply is reguned 
This system was once in force in England but has 
now disappeared as a lesult of effective arrangements 
foi the tianspoit of milk It is fairly smtable for a 
small town which is essentially rural m character 
The supply of the local gaoh (milkman) supple 
mented by small quantities earned m from the im 
mediately surrounding villages will meet the demand 
fairly well in such a case but for a city like Bombay 
with over 1 000 000 mhabitants such an arrangement 
18 quite madequate apart from the other disadvan 
tages involved The town gaoh has his ments«sehd 
his defects, but in the absence of effective arrange 
pients for the transport of milk he is a pecessity His 
merits are that he meets a Remand fqr milk which, 
with present airangenrents could not otherwise be 
met and mi^kes it possible for a cnstomei who takes 
the teouble to see the milk drawn to satisfy himself 
that he is getting pure milk His defects aie as 
follqws — 

^a)fBy keeping a large number of animals in a 
densely pbpnlated area hia operations are in some 
cases inimical to the sanitary requirements Of the 
locality and conduce to the contammation of his 
milk by ^athqgenip b%ctewa 
(t) Bemg a dairyman pure an^ simple and not a 
farmer, he has to purchase all the fodder and concen 
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trated food foi his cattle at the enhancei} prices which 
such articles always fetch m towns and is seldom in 
a position to obtain any considerable amount of graz 
ing free or otheiwise for his cattle The expenses 
thus incurred necessanly send up the pnce of the 
milk which ha retails and sometimes drive him to 
feed hiB cattle on foul horse litter 

(c) The animals aie kept in unnatural conditions 
with accommodation which is often msuiSoient and 
inferior to that which is usually provided m mial 
paits This IS apt to react unfavoiuably on the health 
of the animals prevents regularity in breeding and 
makes it unprofitable to rear the calves that are bom 
in Bueh conditions 

(oj* Much of the manure produced by the city herds 
fails to find its way back to the fields where it is 
needed 

The alternative system is to produce the inillc 4 n 
rural parts and to transport it to the cities where the 
demand for it exists Along the railway line in 
Q-ujarat milk is now produced on a large scale and 
separators are to be foimd. in many villages The 
trade is well organised withm certain limits and there 
18 a large export of cream to Bombay for butter mok 
mg This indicates the hmitations of the piesent 
arrangements Milk would command a much higher 
price in Bombay than its cream equivalent, but in 
a hot country mrlk cannot be transported for long 
distances without proper handling It must jie 
pasteunaed and l^t cpp^and clean This involves 
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the use of capital and the exeicise of efficient super 
intendence Several companies formed with this 
object have started work in recent years with model 
ate BUGcess and otheis aie now projected The diffi 
culties of this business are consideiable but they will 
have to be surmounted if the milk supply of the 
larger towns is to be provided foi It is probable 
that a good deal could be done in Gujarat by agencies 
which would collect milk m small lots pasteurise it 
and transport it to Bombay in bulk and the Poona 
milk supply imght m a similar way be provided 
for from the tract of country lying round Sangli 
but a dairy company which trusts entirely to the 
purchase of its milk from others and produces none 
itself IS hable to find the quantity of milk av^ble 
much less than was anticipated and the seasonal 
fluctuations very difficult to deal with while in a year 
of scarcity the supply may almost reach vanishing 
point To meet this difficulty vanous schemes have 
been worked out for the estabhshment of large dairy 
farms to provide for the larger towna Gtven 
adequate capital and the reqmsite skill it is difficult 
tC see how a carefully devised scheme of this kind 
could fail to pay at anythmg hke present prices 
To secure a suitable site for such a dairy farm 
some measure of_ compulsory acquisition would 
piyjbably be necessaiy and it is in this direction that 
Government can help most effectively The com 
pulsDry acquisition of land is always unpopular but 
there are few people who would not agree that some 
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such action would be justified if it can. be shown 
that it IS the only way to meet the existing defects 
in the milk supply of laige towns 

The consideiation of dairying pioblems is some 
what remote fiom the subject matter of this chaptei 
but cattle must form an important part of the equip 
ment of the Indian farmer whether they are kept for 
milk or for draught purposes and it is now proposal 
to note briefly the measures that are being taken for 
their improvement Amongst the millions of non 
descnpt cattle to bo found m the Bombay Presidency 
five excellent bieeds stand out prominently and steps 
are being taken to breed pedigree stock of each 
distinct bleed Kankreji cattle are being bred for 
dra*ight purposes and for milk production Karachi 
cattle for milk and Mysore cattle for draught In 
the near future it is proposed to deal with the Khillari 
and the Krishna valley breeda Considerable pro 
gross has been made m the case of Kankrejis which 
are sai excellent breed for dual utility Selected 
bulls So produced are put out with breeders on the 

premium system and as the number of premium 
bulls increases this system is bound to improve the 
village herds. Delhi buffaloes are bemg bred at 
Sukkur and the breeding of Grujarati buffaloes will 
shortly be taken up All sources of fodder are being 
explomd and feeding problems studied bay makmg 
by modern methods demonstrated and the use of 
ensilage introduced 

ionie matter of fodder it is not so much that new 
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kinds of fodder are required Many excellent varieties 
exist notably kadbt or jowan stalk Much of this 
kadbi glows 80 coarse that cattle con hardly tackle 
the haid nodes and the flinty cuticle and entirely 
1 eject the lower part of the stalk As a result of this 
it IS common to see half of this admirable feed wasted 
This waste can be entirely prevented by the use of a 
circular chaff cutter and the foddei made to go twice 
as far as it did before The use of such chaff outteis 
IS being widely advocated and slowly adopted by the 
largei cattle owners Lucerne gmnea grass and 
&hevan (seabanta egyphca) ore being introduced os 
subsidiary sources of fodder mto tracts where they 
ware before unknown and the problems of improving 
poor pastures are being worked out with considerable 
Bucoess To help the owners of cattle to preserve 
then, cattle through the penodio fodder famines which 
occur Government mamtam reserves of fodder to 
provide for the opening stages of difiBculty and or 
ganise extensive measures for the cuttmg, baling and 
transport of forest grass to tide over the famme period 
Eeserves of baled grass and shredded and baled Audit 
are also maintained by the Agricultural Department 
in various localities whiph are designed to provide 
for the occasional necessitieB of the better class of 
cattle breeders who are working with bulls supplied 
by the Department In times of soaroity also steps 
are ta^en to orgamse the preparation and use of 
briokly for feeding purposes which makes a 
uiSul emergency fodder when the thorns have been 
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burnt off Further Government maintain a large 
vetennaiy staff and veterinary hospitals are now 
within the reach of moat cattle owners while pie 
ventive inoculation foi imderpest black quaitci and 
hsemorihagic septicffimia has now been oiganised on 
a large scale Such measmea mimmise the loss from 
epizootic diseases but the risks from this somce are 
serious It is probable that m time it will be possible 
for the veterinary authonties to obtain eailier informa 
tion of outbreaks of cattlo disease and to secure more 
active support from the people This will be all to 
the good but so long as Hindu sentiment prevents 
the adoption of measures against cattle disease which 
have proved effective m other countries the feai of 
cattle disease will always remain a nightmare to the 
cattle owner 

The cow keepers round Kaiachi and the buffalo 
keepers of the Charotai (Gujarat) are exports at 
feeding milch animals In parts of Sholapur and 
Satara the KhiUan and Krishna valley cattle ate 
carefully fed but over most of the Bombay Piesi 
dency the feedmg and treatment of cattle aie very 
defective This is due m gieat measure to the 
fact that the profits fiom underbied nondesenpt 
cattle are very small at the best and all that the 
average cultivator aims at is to get some slight retprn 
in this respect from a minimum of effort and expencli 
ture 

It has already been noted that the religious obseiw 
anoes of the Hmdus -with regard to cattle are a senoils 
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obstacle to progress m breeding and litnit the sources 
of profit to be denved fiom the existing animals. It 
may also be mentioned that the system of free 
pasturage on common grazing lands though it 
certainly is a convenience to small holders is as gieat 
an obstacle to progress m India as it was in England 
two oentuiies ago • The result is that the cattle 
industry in India which should be a souice of im 
mense profit to the country rests on an uneconomic 
basis and is far less productive than it might be. 
As common grazing lands come under the plough 
methods of feeding aie slowly improving but until 
the rigid Hindu attitude towards cattle changes prog 
less must of necessity be restiicted Even m this 
matter however signs of change are apparent -and 
it may be noted that quite recently the Patidars of 
south Qu]arat have modified their caste rules so as to 
permit the castration of bulls 
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CHAPTER VII 

OBOANISAHON 

Evert business man knows fuH well that the success 
of any manufacturing enterprise depends on economic 
considerations as much as it does on technical skill 
The projeotoi of a new industrial concern will ac 
coidmgly arrange the scope and magnitude of his 
enterprise in accordance with general busmess piin 
oiples and with the peculiar economic facts of the 
case The supply of raw material must be adequate* 
and the market secure the industry must be of 
Bufflcient size to bear the cost of efficient management 
the engines large enough to supply the requisite 
power the machinery efficient, the bnildings properly 
designed and the woiking capital adequate by 
products must be fully utilised and there must fac 
no avoidable waste of matenal or time When the 
factoiy has been smtably located, designed equipped 
and financed the primary requirements for success 
will have been secured and the outcome will then 
depend '' i copah’e n and technical dvill 

In pel Hi, ( 1 1 rom the nature of the 

cose; imposei^ble that the sameprecision of organisation 
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can be secured as in the case of industrial enterprise 
but it IS certain none the less that success in agri 
culture depends largely on factois siinilair to those 
already enumerated Aie the size and distribution 
of the holding suitable? Is it propeily equipped 
and stocked? These are questions -which must be 
answered before success or failure can be attributed 
to the personal chairacteristics and skill of the farmer \ 
To revert to the analogy of the factory Suppose 
that the directors of a cotton mill m Bombay were to 
call m an expert to advise them as to what was wrong 
with their system of weaving and the expert were to 
find that the mill was situated at Dadar the offices 
in Byculla an5 the godowns at Colaba that the 
engines were much too large for the work that -they 
hod to do the number of looms too small to turn out 
produce sufficient to support the cost of management, 
and the working capital inadequate In such a case 
ibe weaving expert would assuredly say Pirst get 
all your buildings conveniently situated in one place 
increase the number of your looms and put your 
finances m order and then call me m for technical 
advice This is the problem that the Agncultural 
Department so frequently has to face when called m 
to advise cultivators It le often the organisation 
which IS wrong not the technical skill and though 
tirclre is usually ample room for improvement m the 
latter many obvious improvements which might 
otherwise be suggested ore found to be hopelessly 
blocked by the economic citcumstaUoes. There are 
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many physical obstacles for the chemist the botanist 
and the engineer to suimount but the value of their, 
assistance must be seriously discounted where the 
obstacles which dominate the situation aie economic 
and this state of affairs must continue until the 
economic difficulties aie oveicome 
Eirst let us considei the internal oiganisation of 
the farm The thing which strikes most observeis is 
that the Indl9>h cultivator trusts too much to a single 
c^op aud that he has few subsidiary somces of 
industry oi mooma The man who puts all his eggs 
m one basket runs an obvious risk but apart from 
that such a system must tend to concentrate all the 
farm woxk at certain seasons and to leave the farmer 
with’iittle to do at other times of the yeai This is 
what actually happens and as a result people are 
always searching for some subsidiaiy industry with 
which the farmei can fill up his spore tima If techiii 
cal skill of a kind which is now conspicuously absent 
oatli be developed some use might be found for the 
cultivator s spaie time in working up the raw matenals 
of wood bamboos or stone mto finished products 
but at present there is little movement in this direction 
and such work is mamly carried on by definite classes 
of specialised workers Attempts have been made to 
get cultivators to take up unskilled woik such as cotton 
spinning by hand but m view of the efficiency of spm 
mng mills such opt raiions can be justified economically 
only on the assumptiou that the cultivator now wastes 
so niiuch of bis tftne that any work which he does, 
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however badly paid will be better than nothing Un 
foitnnately the existing facts m many cases justify 
such an assumption but to condemn the cultivator to 
this uphill and uneven competition is a counsel of 
despair The subsidiary industiy pai excellence of the 
oulfavatoi should be the breeding and reanng of hve 
stock which provides an occupation and an income 
at all seasons and returns to the soil the manuie 
which IS necessary to maintain it in high fertility 
There is a good demand for milk and milk products 
as well as for poultry eggs and mutton and oven 
the smallest cultivators might keep cows buffaloes 
goats or poultry But it is here that their defective 
organisation tells against them Not only are their 
holdings scattered as noted in Chapter TV bu*- their 
Villages are congested and the people hve crowded 
into small Village sites whiolT gj,ve_^£bem^no facilities 
f6]f Me^ing^liye stock. Most cultivators do try to 
Keep some fanh animals but the difficulties caused by 
lack of accommodation m the village are considerable 
apd the fact that the animals are crowded mto their 
houses in the village tvhile the fodder stack is in their 
fields at a distance and the manure heap outside the 
village pi events the orderly development Of the in 
dustry so far as moat cultivators are concerned This 
lesids to the result that where economic cattle are bred 
on satisfactory lines the work is usually done by pro- 
fessional breeders who take special steps to organise 
the business on workable hues and not by the ordinary 
cultivator as a subsidiary occupation to the tilla^ of 
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the fields It would be of the gieatest advantage to 
the cultivator if he were in a position to undertake the 
breeding and feeding of live stock on systematic lines 
as part of his ordinary busmess but this can hardly 
be done geneially until the existing circmnstances of 
Bcatteied holdings and congested villages are modified 
Meanwhile the cultivators are unable to take advan 
tags of what should be then principal subsidiary 
industiy and suffer every year from long periods of 
enforced inactivity when field work comes to an end 
From the point of view of organisation the size of 
the holding is a matter of importance especially in 
a country where the tillage is done by bullock power 
and not by hand As aheady noted there is room foi 
muclt diversity of size in holdings but for the ordin 
ary peasant farmer in a country where the population 
presses heavily on the soil the size of an economic 
holding 18 roughly limited in one direction by the 
maximum area that a pau of bullocks can cultivate 
and in the other by themimmum area that can afford 
the cost of a pair of bullocks It is not necessary to 
consider the upper hnut but as regards the lowei 
hmii most of the holdmgs are too small to conform to 
this ideal In many paits of India the period for 
which under existing piactices farm work can be 
found for the cattle is very shbrt Thus in the Konkan 
the penod of farm work foi cattle is practically con 
fined to June and July and in parts of the eastern 
Deccan where ploughing is hardly practised the 
work consist^ of barsowmg and sowing for thb^ rati 
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crop between August and October No doubt at such 
times there is a great rush of work but at other sea 
sons there is practically no farm work for the bullocks 
to do Therefore it is and must be the object of 
most cultivators to keep as few bullocks as possible 
and in the east Deccan the best cultivators aim at 
keeping only one pair foi 26 acres while the aveiage 
IS nearer one pair for 40 acres In the highly culti 
vated tracts wheie there is little or no free grazing 
it will cost about Rs 200 a year to support a pair of 
largo bullocks If a farmer has 40 Or 20 acres the 
annual cost par acre of maintammg his bullocks 
comes to Rs 6 or Rs 10 This is a heavy charge but 
endurabla When however a man m such a tract 
has only 10 acres, the annual charge per acre Would 
v^ork; out at Rs 20 This is prohibitive Snob a man 
would probably solve the difficulty either by keeping 
small bullocks and under feeding them or by keep 
ing none. Neither alternative is satisfactory The 
difficulty of the cultivator and the so-called scarcity of 
cattle do not arise solely from the fact that sufficient 
work cattle ace not bred or that their price is higher 
than he caies to pay, but largely from the ffict that 
many of the holdings are not economic units which 
wiH support a pair of bullocks If you were to present 
a pajr of fine bullocks to a man owning 10 acres or 
less of rail, land m a region where there was little 
free grazmg, coupled with the condition that he must 
not .sell them or give them away he would have fhe 
alternative of starving them or of becoming a cart 
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man himself otherwise they would lapidly eat him 
out of house and home To show that this pictme 
IS not exaggerated it is only necessary to make out a 
lOugh profit and loss account foi the agiicultuie of 
any Deccan village and it will be seen that the cost of 
maintaining the plough bullocks amounts to the value 
of about one third of the gioss produce of the fields 
and that too m spite of the fact that most of the 
cultivators declare that thej have not got siifhciont 
bullocks to till their fields piopeily that many of 
them make a proctioe of selhng oft their bullocks at a 
rmnous loss at the end of each cultivating season and 
that some who own no bullocks at all contemplate 
nothing but the most nidimentary tillage operations 
and trust to hirmg or boii owing the bullocks neoes 
sary for this purpose 

The organisation of the farmer is haidly 

less impoitant than the inteinal organisation of the 
farm How can he purchase his necessities and 
market his produce to the best advantage ? His de 
mands on the outside world are few and far between 
but such as they aie they have to be supplied At the 
least he needs the implements of tillage some con 
oentrated manure for irrigated fields good seed and 
efficient milk and draught animals and he often le 
quires an advpince to finance sucli purchases With 
good security to offer he can usually obtain a loan 
from the village money lender at an interest of 15 per 
cent and upwards but agencies for supplymg the 
articles themselves are very defective indeed it is 

9 
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only m the last few years that agencies have come 
into existence which aim at supplying implements 
superior to those which the village carpenter and 
blacksmith can make or seed better than can be 
secured by the casual methods with which the faimeis 
have hitherto been content The establishment of 
'such agencies may be regarded as a milestone on the 
road of agncultural progress and there is ample room 
for developments of this kmd on the part of pnvate 
firms Such developments aie bound to come in the 
near future and deserve every encouragement bub 
the most striking progress in this respect that has 
been achieved is due to the co operative movoment 
which has mode such rapid strides in India _durmg 
recent years It was only in 1904 that an effort was 
mad^ to introduce into India the system of oo opera 
tive credit which bad proved so snooessful in paats of 
Hurope but it was soon evident that the movement 
was one which contaaned the elements of success for 
India) and by 1910 no less than 152 rural co-operative 
credit societies had been estabhshed m the Bombay 
Eresidency with a membership of 10 000 and a work 
mg capit^ of Be 4 lakhs By 1920 the number of 
agricultural co operative sdoieties in the Bombay 
Presidency had increased to 2000 with a membership 
of 150 000 a working capital of well over 1 orore 
and reserve fund of Ba 7-4 lakhs It -will be reahsed 
horn these figures that the co-opeiative movement 
18 now begmmng to have a real influence on the re 
sources of cultivators as a whole In some tracts its 
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influence is still negligible but in a distiict like the 
Dbarwar district where there is a co-operative society 
m more than one thud of the total number of villages 
its mfluence is considerabla Tho above fioUres are 
exclusive of the non agncultuial credit societies cx 
isting in the Bombay Presidency which have a oik 
mg capital of Ea 68 lakhs Tlio societies ate linked 
together by Guaranteeing Unions and the finance of 
the movement is assisted by District Banks which 
lap local capital and by the Central Provincial Co 
operative Bank which is in touclr with the larger 
money market of Bombay The strength of the 
system has been demonstrated in recent years of 
financial difiioulty and the momentum which the 
co opeirative movement has acquired as a result of 
the disinterested labours of many enthusiastic worker’s 
permits the expectation that before many years the 
bulk of the cultivators will be enabled to realise then 
credit to the full and to obtain as much capital for 
current operations or for productive developments as 
it IS $afe for them to handle 

There is however assistance of another kind of 
which the cultivator stands in need for the supply of 
his requirements apd foi, the marketing of his pro^ 
ducc 1 b p tablishment of Co operative Societies 
for such purposes is a recent offshoot of the credit 
movement but by 1920 there were 102 such societies 
in the Bombay Presidency of which twenty six werei 
for the supply of manure nineteen for the supply of 
seed- opd ^irteen for the supply of implementst 
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Theie were eight dairy societies fourteen societies 
for the breeding of cattle four foi cattle insurance 
and eighteen for the sale of cotton and other agri 
cultural produce It is not proposed to insist on the 
obvious advantages to be derived from such agencies 
or to go into the details of the working of existing 
societies but a short account of the marketmg of 
cotton may give some idea of the difficulties and loss 
which the cultivator expenences in dealing with 
a badly organised and insensitive market and of the 
vast field of action which lies open to co operative 
efi'ort. The case of cotton is selected because it is 
the aiticle of the greatest importance that is marketed 
in western India cmd tte cotton trade is more fully 
organised than any other trade which deals ivith law 
ni^a^al 

In some parts the cultivators bring their cotton 
td^the iparket and give it to a broker to sell for them 
in other paits the custom is for th.e dealers to go to 
the villages and buy up the cotton but in either 
case a number of small lots will be lumped together 
and sold m bulk to some purchaser In grading the 
cotton there are three mam points for consideia 
tion vix class (cl^nliness) ginujng percentage and 
^teplo The grading done is extremely rongh and 
rudimentary^ A casual glance will show whether 
the cotton IS nnusnaUy dirty and leafy, and if it is a 
fihglit dedndtion in price is made on this account 
Some indication of the ginning percentage is obtam 
able by the feel of the cotton, and the dealers tvill give 
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rather more for cotton which this test indicates as 
having a high ginning peicentage but how in 
accuiate this test is may be gathered from the follow 
ing facts. Three samples of seed cotton with 
ascertained ginning percentages of 22 25 and 28 
respectively were submitted to a number of dealers 
in the southern Maiatha country The latter failed 
to detect any difference between the samples with per 
oentages of 22 and 26 and valued them at the ordm 
ary market rate They agreed however that the 
third sample was of somewhat higher ginning per 
centage and on this account valued it at Es.2 pei 
naga (1344 lb ) above the ordinary market rate In 
point of fact the difference in value between samples 
(1) aild (2) and between samples (2) and (3) was 
Es 16 and between (1) and (S) was Es 32 This 
shows how mseusitive the market is even with regal’d 
to a matter so easy to ascertain as giiiuing percentage 
In the matter of staple the qualities which the mill 
owner values aie length strength and uniformity 
These qualities aie very difficult to assess m the case of 
seed cotton and even when samples of clean cotton 
are submitted to laige Bombay firms the sample 
which one firm places at the head of the list will be 
placed by another firm at the bottom. Some asseit 
that the spinning test is the only safe guide and this 
test of course cannot be applied to seed cotton 
TThe result is that seed cotton can hardly be said to 
be gfa.ded at all for Staple and it is generally 
assumed for trade purposes ^hat all the cotton of one 
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tiact IB of the same staple though it may be well 
kuown that such is not the case So much for the 
inefficient methods of valuation upon which the 
cotton passes from the hands of the cultivator to those 
of the small dealer The dealer of course protects 
himself from loss by the price that he offers After 
the cotton has passed into the hands of the dealer 
anything may happen to it Long and short stapled 
cottons are freely mixed by the dealers short stapled 
seed cotton from Khandesh is taken to Hubh to be 
mixed at the gmnenes with the long stapled Kumpta 
cotton and bales of Xhandesh cotton go down to 
Smat to get the Surat mark and be passed off as 
long stapled cotton Short stapled cotton from 
Kathiawar pours into Gujarat by rail and beat for 
mixture with Broach cotton and even cotton waste 
from the Bombay mills is sent up country for pur 
poses of adulterating Cotton Not only this but the 
cotton IS often dehberately damped before pressing 
to increase its weight thfcugh it is well known that 
this rots the ffbie That such practices take place 
18 a matter of common knowledge and was freely 
commented on by the Cotton Committee which sat in 
1918 Some people agree that such practices are 
Si ort sighted o hers call them dishonert but as a 
wholi the liidc has accepted them as inevitable 
How do they affect the cultivator ? Most disastrously 
It IS the cultivator who pays for aU this mefficiency 
£&id firaud The miflowner and tin exporter know 
thpt'iuoat of the cotton IS mixed auduidniterfbted and 
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pay for it as such so that the cultivatoi gets a lower 
price than he would otherwise get Euither he too 
IS caught up m the vicious circle for knowing that 
he will get httle or no premium for good stapled 
clean cotton he is qmte content to grow anything 
that will pass as cotton and to market it with a 
liberal allowance of leaf and dirt 
The Agricultural Department also is faced with two 
problems In the fii'st place how can the cultivator 
be induced to grow superior cottons when the market 
IS so insensitive to quality that he cannot get a 
superior price for them } In the second place what 
IS the use of secunng the growth of pure strains of 
cotton in the field when the cotton will not come on 
the iparket pure? Durmg the last few years the 
margin in pnce between long and short stapled cotton 
has widened and this has tended to help matters. It 
is possible that in time the trade may realise that the 
present vicious cucle must be broken though the out 
cry raised in Bombay dqjing 1920 when the Cotton 
Contracts Board insisted on a reasonably high stand 
ard for Broach cotton is not encouraging Much 
benefit also may be looked for if legislation I’esulta 
from the proposals of the Cotton Committee to regu 
late the movements of cotton and to secure that every 
bale shall be stamped so as to show the ginnery and 
press of its origin The safest course however is for 
the cultivator to help himself and to oigapise the co 
operative sale of cotton on a large scale A beginning 
ha^ been made in this direction and m 1920 six 
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CO operative cotton sale Bocietiea in the Bombay Piesi 
dency marketed cotton worth Es.30 lakhs The work 
that lies before such societies is of great magnitude 
and difficulty Then operations are bound to arouse 
the enmity of interested dealers but if they can un 
dertake careful grading and estabhsh a reputation for 
honest deahng they will accomplish a great work not 
only for the cotton cultivators but also for the cotton 
trade in India The case of cotton has been treated 
m some detail but it is regrettable to have to state 
that apart fiom cotton much other agricultural pro 
duce comes on the market in a dirty and adulterated 
state notably sudi articles as milk gh% bemp and 
wheat It is not proposed to discuss the circum 
stances of each case nor to suggest how the several 
problems should be dealt with but it is important to 
caU attention to the fact that it is the cultivator who is 
the ultimate loser when the marketing of agrioultuial 
produce is conducted on a basis of inefficiency or fraud 
There is one other subject which perhaps hardly 
falls under the heading of organisation hut which 
may be smtably dealt with here since it is included 
together with facilities for credit and marketing, in 
what may be termed the machinery of argmulturai 
progress The subject referred to is agrienltnral edu 
batiom^ This 18 provided for in the higher grades by 
lie agricultuial college at Poona and the vataimiary 
college at Bombay at which colleges some 300 
students receive a ^ood scientific and practical edu 
cation m agnculture and vetermary science This i 
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not a lavish provision for a popnlation of 30 000 000 
but it meets with the present demand for such edu 
cation m English and the colleges are freely lesoited 
to by the sons of the larger land owners and of pio 
fessional men who wish to take up farming on modern 
lines or to find employment m some technical depait 
raent of Government The agncultural and veterin 
ary depaitments of the Bombay Presidency are le 
oruited from the graduates of these colleges many of 
whom also join the staft of neighboming Provinces 
and States or of more distant regions such as Burma 
Assam and Ceylon. Some have even secured positions 
as skilled agriculturists in distant parts of Asia and 
Africa For the sons of ordinary substantial culti 
vators'»speoial agricultural schools have been estab 
lished in vanous tracts where a two year course m piac 
tical agriculture is given with sufficient theoretical 
instruction to enable the boys to understand the mean 
ing of the practices that they are called upon to follow 
The boys are boaided and Ibdged free and instruction 
is given in the local vernacular At present there are 
only SIX such schools in the Bombay Piesidency but 
Government have approved Of a scheme to provide au 
agricultural school for each distnct m the near future 
as finances permit In the abstract these schools 
appeal strongly to popular sentiment but to ordinary 
cultivators the idea of boardmg schools is unfamiliar 
and there is no great rush of pnpils to attend them 
The advantages to be derived from them are bound 
to be reahsed as time goes 017 and their mfiuence on 
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the agncaltural technique of the country side should 
in tune be considerable The criticism has been 
levelled at them that they aie costly and that fees 
ought to be charged Agricultural education of this 
kind IS certainly more costly than the ordinary edu 
cation as given in the villages but as an offset to 
this it IS also more effective The schools are making 
headway and to charge fees at this stage would be 
to check progress Even when twenty such schools 
have been estabhshed the annual cost to Governmen| 
will be only E8 2 lakhs which is not a large sum 
when the object aimed at is considered It is trae 
that the cost of such schools would prevent their 
indefinite multiplication but it may be hoped that 
before the present programme has been completed 
their popularity amongst the cultivators will greatly 
increase and, when this occurs it will be possible to 
consider the question of charging fees 
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THE HUMAN PAOTOB 

It IB a commonplace etatement of a certain class of 
wiiters that the history of western civilisation is the 
history of man s emancipation from the tyianny of 
hiB Surroundings and that the history of tropical 
civilisation is the record of Ins enslavement to them 
Amenoans m particular aie prone to make such state' 
ments and it is perhaps natural that they should do 
so contrasting the enormous and rapid development 
which they have eftected m their own country with 
the stagnation which they found in such natmally 
feitile countnes as Hawaii and the Philippines when 
they assumed the rule of those islands Perhaps they 
are apt to mimmise the part which the great physical 
advantages of their own country have played in this 
development and the almost unique opportunity which 
was presented to the men who divided up a oontmeut 
amongst themselves Still it was not without a Severe 

stru|;gle that they entered into there hentage and 
turned it to such good accopnt, and we may forgive 
the complacency with which they regard their haiidr 
worh 
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While therefore we may deplore the physical 
poverty of a tract like the Deccan we may solace 
ourselves with the lecollection that a civihaation 
which IS based on natural advantages and not on 
the energy of man contains within itself the seed of 
its own destruction The land may be good or bad 
and the plough may be good or bad but it is the man 
behind the plough who counts for most in the long 
run Let us consider the progress of his struggle 
with nature in the Bombay Deccan 

The picture of the tropical cultivator leading a life 
of contented indolence his simple wants supplied by 
a bountiful nature has no relation to the conditions of 
the Deccan with its thm layer of soil and its light and 
capricious rainfall The Deccan picture wouldlfather 
represent a perpetual struggle in which the cultivator 
has frequently found himself on his back The early 
years of the nineteenth century saw desolation in the 
land and the last years of that century saw this 
calamity averted only by elaborate administrative 
efforts So far the victory has been with nature and 
the Eamme Belief Code while it secures the best 
terras for the vanquished affords evidence of the 
defeat If therefore we hold that nature can smother 
her favomed children with too much kindness we 
might expect that the mggardlmess which she displays 
to her step-children m the Deccan would brace them 
to strenuous efforts In part this is so but the 
fitru|;gle has been: too severe for many Without ite 
esaehtial equipment the bravei^ army cannot expect 
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victory nor can its morale autvive constant defeat 
So it IS with the Deccan cultivators many of whom 
have neither the equipment noi the confidence that 
leads to victory 

Let us go into the details oi then position Begin 
rung at the bottom of the scale we have the landless 
labourer who works for hire a class which is steadily 
recrnited fiom the smaller land holders as the pressure 
of population in the moat densely peopled tracts 
squeezes them out of the position of land holders 
In former times labourers were commonly employed 
as saldars or yeail} labourem and often remained in 
the same employment for many years together not 
infrequently serving tho same master from father to 
son for several generations Saldars are still to be 
found m most parts of the country in r-elatively small 
numbers doing the permanent work of substantial 
cultivators but the tendency nowadays is for tho 
labourer to pi-efei to work for daily wages or on the 
pjeoe work system and tho long time service of oldon 
days IB now most common m the port of Khandesh or 
Gujarat where Bhils and Dhaialas work for the larger 
land holdera Formerly it was common for contracts 
to be made which bound down these people to the 
conditions of serfs and it is only in the presept time 
that these classes are beginning to shdw the indepen 
donee that otjjer labourers have shown for some time 
past 

But the chtihge of conditions does not end there 
Employers of itgricultuial labour throughout the 
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Bombay Presidency tell the same tale that field 
labomers are more independent more difbcult to 
secure and to letain than they formerly were and 
that they work leas efficiently and foi shorter hours 
though they draw double or treble the wages Such 
statements are heaid m most countries nowadays 
and we may peihaps discount some of the charges 
brought against labour hy employers who are suffenng 
from a change m economic conditions So far as the 
labourers are concerned their position is this they 
haVe had their bad times sometimes very bad and 
now that economic changes have strengthened their 
hands they are naturally going to make the moat of 
the chances that fall in their way Their condition 
still leaves much to be desired and while it Is true 
that an energetic and able-bodied family which is 
prepared to work hard is able to hve in comfort 
according to Its own standard and to put by money 
the average labouring fnmi v lives pretty much from 
hand to mouth c\cn in good times and subsists 
with a minimum of the necessaries of life and with 
few comforts or luxunes Its standard of living is 
always very low and in days of famme or sickness 
distress 18 sure to occur 

In the decade ending with the year 1880 agricultural 
wages commonly ruled below 8 annas a day after 
whuih-a sharp nse occurred to about 4 annas This 
rate oontmued until the famine years at the en,d of 
tl^e eehtury puUbd wages down, again te their plevious 
Idyel many localities Early in the twentieth 
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century bowevei wages rose to about 6 annas and 
continued to rise slowly until m tbe last few yeais 
there has again been a sharp use and at the present 
time in a normal vear wages in tbe moie piospeious 
districts amount to as much as 8 oi 10 annas a clay 
and at harvest time use to 12 annas ui more Beal 
wages which for ruial labourers may be expressed 
with fair acouiocy in terms of food values had a vciy 
chequered course during the last quarter of the nine 
teenth century Ihey fluctuated violently from 
district to distnct and from year to yeoi according 
to the nature of the season and it u os common for 
them to vary from 4 to 7 sers (1 ser >= 2 lb ) of jowan 
a day in the course of every three oi four years if wo 
express the money wages in terms of the standard food 
while in famine years the average wage represented 
less than 2 sera In the early yeais of the twentieth 
centmy real wages tended to steady at about 6 sm 
of jowan a day and m the last few years the fact 
that the money wage and food prices have both 
approximately doubled leaves the situation practically 
uuchanged The above estimate is, of necessity of a 
very general nature and the improvement in the posi 
tion of the labourer is greater than the figures appear 
tp jndicate The more enterpnsjng and energetic 
labourers nowadays move freely to the locahties wheie 
the best wages are available the less energetic work 
for shorter hours and for a” cl s Cb of labour the 
demand is i ou fur iriort sleiidv ind coni nuc us than it 
used to bo A. considciatiou of the dilTcrcncc bulwesn 
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the nee m daily wages and the nse m wages for piece- 
work will give some indication of this In the 
southern pait of the Bombay Presidenoy it is a com 
mon practice to have cultivated fields which are m 
fested vnth deep rooted grasses dug^ver by hand duce 
in a long period of yeais in order to eradicate the 
grasses This is a heavy and labonous operation in 
volvmg the use of the pick axe and the crow bai 
Fifteen years ago the contract late foi such work was 
Bs 20 per acre while it is now Es 76 per acie It will 
thus be seen that in the same penod in which daily 
wages rose by a little over 100 per cent wages for 
certain kinds of piece work went up by neaily 400 per 
cent 

So much for the foots about agricultural "^ages 
But it may be inquired what is the meamng of this 
rise in wages and of the so called scarcity of labour 
about which we hear so much nowadays The 
eiyplanation often suggested is that the population has 
been leduoed by plague and influenza and that new 
manufacturing mdustries have caused a greater 
demand for labour and attracted the best workmen 
to the towna These considerations are not negligible 
but aie they sufficient to account for the marked 
change in the sitnation with regard to labour which 
has certamly taken place? The population of the, 
Bombay Presidenoy (excluding Sind) is roughly 
28 000 000 and there has been little change m that 
figure during the last thirty years During that 
penod however there has been jtn appreciable in 
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cieatie m the aira of land cultivated and the indnstiy 
and Gommeice of the larger cities have diawn upon 
the rural population to the extent of perhaps 500 000 
persons These facts have certainly had an influence 
on the general artfhation and m some localities the 
influence has been considerable but by themselves 
they vfould not be sufflcient to account for the 
striking change that has taken place in the position 
of labom for there are many tracts where the popu 
lation has incieased and where hardly any of the 
people leave their villages iii search of work Here 
at any rate it might be expected that there would be 
little change m the labour supply available But this 
IS not the case In such tracts also employers have 
the gieatest difficulty in secunng workmen at present 
rates of wages even in the hot weather when field 
operations oie at a standstill What is the explana 
tiou f 

The fact is that since the Indian farmer has had 
access to the world s markets he has managed to 
secuie a much bettei price for his produce than was 
formerly possible Add to this the fact that during 
the last few years the world s price for agrioultnral 
produce has been greatly enhanced as a result of the 
warj, and it will be realised that the Indian cultivators 
who have produce to sell must have a larger income 
^han they formerly used to have They have used 
this increase m their income partly m buying more 
Uecessanes and luxuries {tide p 56) and partly in 
doing leas work. It is a matter of general comment 

10 
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that whole classes of cultivators who formerly used 
to do their own field work have now ceased to take 
any active pait in field operations This is said of 
the Patidarsin Gujarat of the better class Lingayets 
in the southern Maratha country of the Havigs in 
Kanoia and of the more substantial cultivators every 
wheie So also with the smaller propnetors Many 
a man who formerly supported himself on his hold 
ing duiing part of the year and was glad to work 
for hire m the off season now finds that he can get 
on without the latter source of income and keeps 
out of the labour maiket altogether unless excep 
tionally high wages-in the neighbourhood of his home 
tempt hun to forgo his hot weather holiday 
Even m years of serious and widespread crop 
failure there is hardly any demand for work at famme 
wages for which only twenty years ago there was 
such a despera,te rush. It is even asserted by careful 
observers that the keenness of the cultivators to grow 
cotton iS due not only to the fact that they can 
usually make good profits from it but also to the fact 
that it IS an easy crop to grow and leaved them plenty 
of leisure and it is argued that for this reason they 
Will continue to grow it in pteference to other crops 
which yield them a better return and th sow the same 
fields year after year to cotton, without any rotation 
of crops, althou^ they know that this constitutes 
bad agncultural practice A competent and ex 
penenoed cntic nf agriculture m Gujarat, Mr 
Gulabhai N Desai makes some mterestmg com- 
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inents on the laboui situation in Gujarat in a senos 
of articles which he recently contiihuted to the 
Quarterly Journal of the Broach Agricultuial 
Association After deploring the fact that all classes 
of the rural population m Gujarat now lequue 
pleasures and luxunes which they did not formerly 
want he continues The farmer does not at present 
do as much personal labour as the fanner of old nor 
does his family supply the labour that they used to 
supply formerly In my young days I used to see 
the farmer and his family giving their due shaie of 
labour to their ancestral professioa It is not so now 
At present the whole labour required m all agiicul 
tural operations is done by hired labourers This is 
a great drawback He then states that amongst 
the agnoultuml classes of Fatidars Kunbis Anavalas 
Borahs and Rajputs in Gujarat practically no one 
does any actual field labour nowadays, and he esti 
mates that amongst these classes alone 800 000 able 
bodied men have during the last generation been 
withdrawn from the ranks of active labourers in this 
way and added to the class which lives on the land 
without doing any actual field work 
We have now considered the two classes of oulti 
vators those who cultivate their own land and thoSe 
who hold no land but work only for hire Between 
those two comes a large interTnediate class of men who 
own a few tiores of land the cultivation of which oc 
chpies paxt of their time and who work for hire at other 
seasons. It has already been noted (p. fi0> that this 
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airangement is not conducive to progress though it 
no doubt has its advantages from the point of view 
of an easy going cultivator with simple tastes and 
no ambition These have not the incentive or the 
organisation that would make them really effective 
either os peasant propnetors or as paid labourers 
and it IS the case with them m at least as marked a 
degree as with the land holders oi labourers that they 
do less work than they formerly used to do This 
general tendency is a matter for seiious consideration 
In one way it is satisfactory in smother way it is not 
so We may rejoice that the latyat no longei Uves 
in the hand to mouth condition of former days when 
numbers of men were available in any village at a few 
minutes notice for a wage of 4 annas a day, and 
when a single oiop failure sent a large part Of the 
population flocking to relief works but we should 
like to see him use his advantage to strengthen his 
position The victory is not yet won, and be cannot 
afford to stand still while his rivals m other coxmtries 
are progressing If cirh economic advanlace gamed 
is to be the signal foi a i lux Ik n of elXori if impioved 
methods of farming are to serye not only to increase 
the crop but also to swell the ranks of non woikers 
is any maiked progress possible ? The question is one 
which will repay consideration but in propoundmg the 
i^ueation it is not intended to suggest pessimism The 
economic position of the laboiinng classes m many 
countries has changed gieatly foi the bettei during 
the past century and they have used their advantage 
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in part to reduce then hours of labom Few people 
will contend that incessant laboui is m itself a bless 
mg and when a man has satisfied his necessilios ho 
will fix the limit up to which he is piepaiod to woik 
with lefeionoe to his desire foi inoio than the bate 
necessities of life m other words m accoidanto with 
his standard of comfort The slandai d of comfoit of 
the Indian peasant is low and his tiammg teaches 
him to be content with little but there is clear ovi 
dence that the standard of living is rising Tlie trouble 
of course is that the cfliciency of labour and tho 
standard of effort in India are speaking generally 
already very low and will hardly bear any relaxation 
In the Bombay cotton mills it takes six men to do 
work •similar to that done m Lancashire by one 
operative and even then the outturn is less It is 
even stated that theie are cotton mills identically 
constructed in the Bombay Presidency and m Lanca 
shire^ respectively and that tho number of hands 
employed m the former is ten times as great as the 
number employed in the latter In agriculture the 
following examples give some idea of the relative 
efficiency of agiicultiual labour m India Ip tho 
West Indies a labouiei gets three times the pay of a 
labom er m tho Deccan yet it costs less m the former 
place to get a ton of sugar cane cut and slripped bo 
cause the West Indian labomer does more than three 
timed thd work of the Deccan lahouier Again, take 
the oppifttioh of cotton pickiug A woman in India 
\Viff ^ckonl)! one half as mnclj a? a woman in Egypt 
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and one thud as much as a woman in the United 
States of America In the case of heavy labour the 
inefficiency of ordmary Indian laboui is very marked 
In Cabfornia there is a good deal of competition in 
the matter of wall boring between the hand borers 
and the power borers It is admitted by both classes 
that at depths of less than 100 feet hand bonngis the 
cheapest and that at depths of more than 200 feet 
power bonng is the cheapest It is m dispute between 
the two parties which system of bonng is the cheapest 
at depths between 100 and 200 feet In India how 
evei it is found cheaper to use power dnven machines 
eyen for depths of less than 100 feet This is not 
due to the fact that mechanical skill is readily avail 
abie in India On the contrary such skill is notably 
deficient It is due to the fact that labour for heavy 
woii of this description is very difficult to secure and 
when' secured, is very inefficient In the case of some 
of the lower olassieB of labourers there is a strong dis 
mclmation to do more work than their immolate 
necessities demand In the Thana distnct a man 
who wishes to engage a daily labourer goes to the hut 
of a Warh or Katkan and asks the man s wife whether 
they have sufficient nagh (their ordmary food) for the 
day If she says yes he passes on to the next hut 
There was a depressing theory known to the older 
econonusts as the Iron Law of Wages ■Which 
states that it la impossible to raise wages permanently 
rhfiesB tile efficiency of labour is at the same time 
increlvsed Tlie general truth which underlies this 
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statement was sometimes exaggerated and given un 
due prominence in oases upon wbicli it had little 
beanng and consequently the theory tended to be 
come discredited It is a fact howevei that people 
will not go on paying for labour more than it is ivoith 
to them and m the present day some laud owners 
prefer to let then land to tenants lathei than con 
tinue to woik it and improve it by hired laboui and 
give as their reason for so doing that they cannot now 
get good labourers ^ 

If we turn to the standard of effort amongst thi 
smaller landed proprietors it must be confessed that 
the present tendency of this class to relax their efforts 
and give up all active paii m the cultivation of their 
land the moment that they can see their way to do 
BO is somewhat disqmetmg A laige land ownei may 
well be fully occupied in directing and supervising 
the labour engaged on his farm but when wo find 
numbers of land holders who own 40 acres oi less of 
dry ciop land sitting idle and leaving the work to 
hired servants it is clear that they are simply an 
incubus on the land Contrast this attitude with 
that of the small American farmer in the and tract 
of the Middle West who wrings a haid hving fiom 
the soil by wheat growmg oh a quarter section farm 
(IbO acres) A single man will woik the whole farm 
with four horses and temporary assistance at harvest 
time His woik is very stienuous and continuous but 
year by year he is able to invest fresh money m his 
holding and large areas which were waste only a 
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short time ago are now covered with prosperous 
homesteads Oi take a man in the same locahty or 
m Cahforma who has an irrigated holding of 20 acies 
He may be worth 1 or 2 lakhs of lupees yet he 
not only works the land himself but frequently does 
the whole of the work his horns being from sunrise 
to sunset The American holder of somewhat less 
means will not disdain to work for hire as a navvy in 
any spare time that he can hlch fiom his faim and 
will thus provide himself -with additional capital for 
developmg his land In India does any man worth 
Es 20 000 engage peisonaUy in field labour on his 
own farm or does any farmer worth Es 5000 employ 
his spaie time m working for hire ? Such instances 
must be very lare. The natural tendency ot such 
men is to engage labour for the performance of theiT 
current field Operations and to finance any permanent 
improvement that they may contemplate by means 
of a loan Of course it may be said that the reason 
why the Ameiican farmer does not hire more labour 
IS that it IS not available and that the reason why 
the Indian farmer hires so much labour is that it is 
D/vailahle This is so But it is the heavy bill paid 
for labour which is often inefficient that runs away 
vnth the profits of the substantial cultivator The 
cry nowadays is that owing to the rise in wages the 
position of the small cultivator who gets his woik 
done by btred labour has become very difficult. Tbe 
onloobor may feel inclined to say would that i;t 
were impossihlo^ If the wages for bold bitbour were 
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to use to Eb 2 a day the small land holdei would 
probably see the advantage of performing for him 
self most of the work for which he now pays wages 
and his labour hill would go down instead of going 
up 

When we contrast the standard of effort in one 
country with the standard of effort in another and 
say that the fanners m one country are hard working 
%nd that the farmers of another country aie indolent 
it does not of ooui’se mean that all the farmer's in 
the one country are hard working or that all the 
farmers in the other are indolent It is not to he 
expected anywhere that all will be models of diligence 
and perseverance but m oountnes where a largo 
proportion of the farmers (say 60 per cent) aie keen 
hard working men we may expect to find agricultural 
progress whereas m countries where only a small 
proportion (say 20 per cent ) of the farmers have de 
veloped these characteristics we cannot expect to find 
any general progress Peasant agriculture is most 
exacting in this respect and without strenuous ap- 
phcation and dogged perseverance the cultivator 
cannot expect success under ordinary conditions 
The prpport^on of hard working cultivators therefore 
tends to he much the same thing as the proportion 
of successful cultivators so that this pioportion is a 
matter of the greatest importance It is to be feared 
that in India the proportion of really hard working 
Cultivators is owing to vanous causes, not so largo 
^ rt should Ixi ana iv becomes necOssary for us to. 
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consider these causes biiefly though any elaborate 
analysis of the foundations of national character 
would be out of place hera 

The factors in the formation of national character 
are usually divided mto three groups viz. — 

1 Eace 

2 Physical envu’onment including climate soil 
water facihties etc To this group may be added the 
presence or absence of widei^read and debihtating 
diseases such as malana hook worm gmnea-worm 
eta No doubt such diseases are susceptible of pre 
vention and cure at the hand of man and are not 
quite of the same class as the faotoi of climate which 
IS not susceptible of material modification by such 
means but for practical convenience it is desiiable 
to include them in this group since the effect of 
their operation over centuries is similar to that of the 
chmata 

3 Institutipns, including rehgion education gov 
emment and the many and diverse eooial customs 
which surround us JJ 

In estimating the part which any one of these 
groups or factors plays in the moulding of national 
character the difficulty is that when instituting a 
comparison between the peoples of various countries 
with a view to consider how much weight must be 
attached to any one factor it will usually be found 
that there are more variants than one as between any 
two countnes Supposing foi instance the problem 
IB how far race is accountable for the difference of 
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cmheation fovmd amongst Europeans and Negroes 
respectively it will be found that not only does the 
race of men vary between Bmope and Central Africa 
but the climate and institutions also vary luigely 
between the two continents so that it becomes difti 
cult to allot to any one factor its due shaie m the 
variation between the two cmhsationa We know 
however of what enormous importance race is in the 
vegetable world and amongst the lower animals and 
it IS only reasonable to assign to racial mhoritance a 
position of importance m the case of man indeed 
many scientific writers attach the greatest importance 
to it In some countries whore large movements of 
population have taken place m comparatively modern 
times Iwatory may give us some clue as to tho oharac 
teristiot of the various elements of the population 
Mr Theodore Roosevelt makes the following claim 
for the Umted States of Amenca Tho first colon 
ists to our shores were pioneers who pushed west 
words into the wilderness and laid the foundation for 
new commonwealths They were men of hope and 
expectation, of enterprise and eneigy for the men of 
doll content or more dull despau had no part m the 
great movement into and across the new world. Our 
country has been populated by pioneers and therefore 
it has more energy more enterprise more expansive 
power than any other in the wide world Similarly 
it IS claimed for England that its racial mheritance 
frpm the vigorous races of Angles Saxons Danes and 
Normans was good, and was at a later date fortified 
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by the emigiafaon into England of Flemings French 
Huguenots and others who had the courage and reso 
lution to leave their own country and to migrate to 
England rather than submit to oppression 
The existence of two distinct races m the United 
States of America the White and the Negro popu 
labons working side by side in identical climates and 
under similar institutions offers an opportunity to 
estimate by actual statistics the vanation in efficiency 
due to race while if we make a cross division between 
northern and southern States the vanation due to 
climate may be computed in the case of each race. 
The census of the Umted States of Amenoa for 1910 
gives the following index figures showing the relative 
efficiency of White and Negro farmers in the North 
and South lespeotively the figures representmg in 
each CMe the average of what the members of each 
group actually produce in the year^ — 

Northern Whites 100 per cent 

Southern Whites 61 

Northern Negroes 49 

Southern Negroes 34 

Taking these figures at their face value the com 
panson IS very mstructive Apparently the White 
faimer working m the nor&eru States produces twice 
as much aa either the White farmer in the southern 
States or the Negro farmer in the northern States, 
and, three times as much as the Negro fetmer in the 
southtoi States If this is so it is oleap that thh 
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influence of both race and climate is very great and > 
that the effect of each on piodnction is veiy similar^ 
in the case quoted 

It IS not proposed to attempt any analysis of the 
mgiedients of the Indian population with a view to 
estimate then efiioiency values but it must be cleat 
to the most casual observer that there is a gieat differ 
ence between the characteristics of the various classes 
which make up the population Not only are the 
members of the various castes quite distinct racially 
but the apeciahsation in occupation brought about 
by caste observances has had a marked uffluence On 
them. The aptitude of the Brahman for intellectual 
work of the Bama for mercantile busmess and of the 
Kunbi for agnculture are well known while the dis 
inclination of the Bhil to any permanent occupation 
involving hard work and discipline is geneially recog 
msed It would be difficult to find in any one couutiy 
a permanent population which piesents moie die 
tmctions of race or between any two countries popu 
lations Whose mental outlook differs more than does 
that of (let us say) the Biahmtui and the BhiL Yet 
In spite of the rigid racial cleavage in spite of the 
speciahsation in occupation which results from caste 
customs, it 18 qmte possible to find keen and mdustn 
ous onltivators both amongst Brabmans and amongst 
Bhils, and it is qrtly by taking averages that we can 
say tht^t under identical conditions one race is moie 
ef&qient xa agrionlturo than another as can he said 
with confidence of the old fashioned working Patidars 
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of Gujarat as compared with the Koli cultivators of 
the same locality 

The effect of climate on the energy of workers must 
he recognised m some degree by all but has been 
worked out in much detail for the varied climates of 
the United States of America by Professor Hunting 
don * From an interesting senes of records of woik 
done under varying chmatic conditions he has deduced 
that the important climatic factors so far as they 
affect human energy are the mean temperature from 
month to month the amount of change from ope day 
to another and the relative humidity The optimum 
temperature for factory work is a daily mean of 60 
for people of North European stock and 66 for people 
of South European stock In the case o^ mental 
work a daily mean of about 40 is the best The best 
climate for physical and mental work combined is 
one m which the daily mean never falls below 88 or 
rises above 66 Marked seasonal changes aie bene 
ficial provided that they are not teo violent As regards 
humidity with an average temperature of 60 the best 
work IS done with a relative humidity of 76 per cent f 
and with an average tem^rathre of 66 to 70 a relative 
humidity of about 60 per cent is the best^ while at 
higher temperatures a lower humidity percentage is 
desirable The amount of change m the weather and 
temperature from one day to another has a great 
influence on human energy Such changes depend 

* Gllmate and OivUlsatioii ty Bnawafcli Hnirttngdon (Tals 
"Oatvstslty Press) 
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largely on cyclomc storms and the fact that a great 
storm belt circles round the North Pole taking m its 
couisepartaof North America England North Fiance 
and the Baltic provinces of G-etmany gives a great 
advantage to those countnes apart fi om the advantage 
which they enjoy m the matter of temperature Uni 
forrmty of climate even when the temperature is 
suitable has a distinctly deadening effect 
Professor Huntingdon gives detailed figures regard 
mg the effect of climate on factory production In 
New England production is highest in the stimulating 
month of November and is denoted by the index figure 
of 100 The heat of July reduces production to 94 
and the cold of January reduces it below 90 In the 
warmer climate of Flonda on the other hand the 
maximum eflroienoy is obtained during the winter 
months of November to March The effect of humidity 
and of sudden changes in the weather due to storms 
can be measured in the same way though with less 
accuracy and there can be no doubt that the total 
influence of the Various climatic factors is very great 
indeed the conclusion of the author is that the degree 
of h um an energy that is found or can be expected m 
any country is largely governed by the climate of 
that country, estimated m terms of the factors men 
tioned above On this basis he places India low in 
the list of countnes graded aocoidmg to the climatic 
advantages -which they enjoy and expresses tire 
opinion that if the mfiuence of climate were fully 
appreciated immense seasonal movements of the 
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populataons of tropical countnea would take place 
and advocates a great development of migration to hill 
stations for all brain workers In his concluding re 
marks he says In tropical countries we may perhaps 
expect that some day milhons of people will not only 
move to other 'Bhmates during part of each year but 
that many will move back and forth from the lowlands 
to the highlands every few days Their work may 
be arranged so that they can spend two or three days 
a week in the highlands and the rest in the lowlands 
The influence of. chmate however does not end 
with its direct effect on Wman energy as mentioned 
above for it often has mdirect effects which are of 
a far reaching nature In India we have a purely 
seasonal ramfall and as a result of this the cultivators 
have for ihe most part been accustomod to periods of 
e^orc^d idleness to conditions of mtermittent laboijr 
and there can be httle doubt that irregularity of labour 
produces bad results including a condition of apathy 
and helplessness Ivhich being transmitted through 
centuries aoqunes the rigidity of a race charactenatio 
Tummg now to the third group of factors mcluded 
under the heading institutions it would be impos 
Bible to deal with such matters m detail ■without 
traversing the whole range of Social Science and it 
is not proposed to oonsid^ the effects of religion^ 
education or governmental organisation A well 
known ■wntei on Social Science says * We have a 
Ef'W' pf nmUsation whioh has all the dforce of a law 
of nature, so uniform its action nanxely that a 
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civilisation or state of society invariably conforms to 
the rehgion with which it is associated The amount 
of civihsation achieved is m fact the amount of pro 
giess permitted by the religion which in most cases 
sets such limits to fuither progress as cannot be passed 
imlesB the religion be first abandoned Others again 
make similar claims regaiding the supreme unpor 
tance of education, the system of government and social 
oigarasation There can be no doubt about the 
mfiuenoe of all these matters m the foimation of 
national character but all that it is possible to do 
here is to call attention to the fact that there exist in 
India certain laws and customs which opo^ato directly! 
against figricultural progress Some of these hav6> 
already been mentioned such as the law of mhorit ' 
aryjo in the oaso of land the religious obligations! 
towards cattle, and tho caste objections to the use of* 
night soil as manure Others might be instanced 
snob as religious objections of some classes to take 
the life of animals and insects which damage crops 
m the field and the obligation even to take active 
measm.'es to preserve the life of weevils which rum 
the gram in the storehouse From a mote general 
point of view also we cannot omit a consideration of 
the fact that in the Hindu sjstem the joint family 
and not the individual is the unit 'Withdn the joint 
family th.ere is complete community of interests and 
property The members of the family are asshred of 
maintenance from the family fnnds not only for them 
selves but for as many childrrn os they chobse tft 

11 
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bnng into the world No doubt many moral and 
sooial advantages can be and are claimed for this 
arrangement but it is a question whether they are 
not bought at too high a pnce since from the eco 
nomio point of view the joint family has the disad 
vantages inherent in any commumstic system In 
such a system the individual is httle affected by the 
incentive of personal ambition or the spur of dire 
necessity Professor Mukerjee * after claiming many 
advantages for the institution of the joint Hindu 
family admits that on the economic side the system 
has grave defects and remarks with regard to it 

New investments of capital are disliked The system 
discourages indiyjdual mitiative and consequently 
there js a loss of personal energy The stimulus to 
individual exertion hot being very great progress is 
difficult 

We have now considered as far as possible aU the 
causes which do or conceivably may reduce the 
standard of eneigy of the Indian cultivators and the 
process IS of necessity a depressmg one There are 
roony obstacles to progress but some of them at 
any rate may be surmpunted when once their im 
portance is recognised and there are grounds for 
definite optimism in the fact that m all tracts there 
can be found Sotne cultivators who work hard and 
eontiuudusly throughCut the year and whose industry 
Wjill compare favourably with that of the farmer lb 

'thi U'oiindatfOilJi ef Indian Boonomlcs Oiiop ni ty- 
Utticerjce (LongmanB 1 S 16 ) 
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any country Anyone who will attempt to analyse 
the cncumstancea which call into operation the pio 
ductive energy of this select band will find ready to 
hand the materials for a most instinctive study 
Pui*ther a class of men has come into existence dmin^ 
recent years who make a jiroctice of hiring semi 
derelict or half cultivated land for a period of ton 
years or so and workmg it for all it is worth 
They usually select a traot where either rainfall or 
irrigation facilities are good and where profiitable 
commercial crops can be grown Such cases ale 
nowadays numerous in the cotton and sugar cane 
tracts and the men in question frequently show 
much energy technical skill and business ability 
They usually make good profits often teach then 
neighbours a good deal that they did not know before 
and are quite ready to shift from one locality to 
another when they can see good prospects in doing so 
There are therefore individuals who manage to 
avoid 01 surmount the obstacles to progress which 
we have considered m this chaptei It must be the 
object of any considered agricultural policy to enable 
others to do the same and so to call into iiktlVity 
pptentisl energy which is now latent and to hbemte 
productive foiqes whisb fws now reprfiSfted Such a 
policy will he considered m the next chaptei but 
before concluding this chapter it may be mstniotivo 
to cite a well authenticated case where the standard 
of productivity and raateual welfare were greatly 
raised m a short period amongst large bodies of 

U 
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Indian agncultnral laboureis The case referred to 
IS the case of the indentured Indian labourers work 
Ing in Trinidad Jamaica Bntish Guiana and Eiji 
The condition of the Indians m these colonies was 
inquired into in 1913 by special commissioners who 
subxmtted a detailed* leport on the subject As 
regards the matenal change in the welfare of the 
Indian emigiants the followmg statement from the 
report may be quoted as follows The great 
majority of emigrants exchanged grindmg poverty 
with practically no hope of betterment for a condi 
tion varying from simple but secure comfort to solid 
prosperity Emigrants hve under very much better 
conditions than their relations in India and have had 
opjportunitiea for prospering which exceeded their 
wildest dreams The evidence of the matenal 
prosperity of these Indians is clear from the figures 
quoted for Tnmdad where m ten years Indians had 
bought land -worth £72 000 where the annual deposits 
of Indians in the Government savmgs bank were 
£80,000 and the annual remittances of Indians to 
India £3000 It is further recorded that after the 
period of indentured labour is finished the majpnty 
of these emigrants acquire from 10 to 20 acres of nee 
land and hve in considerable comfort while some 
becomd rjch and acquire incomes of £600 £1000 and 
even ^2000 a year This oonstifutea a somewhat 

Bap6rt on tlio Oondition. ot Indian Immigiunts eto by 
J MoHelll and Oblmnion -Lol (QoTenunont Central Press Simla 
WU) 
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remaibable change in the position of men leoruited 
from the poorest classes m the congested districts of 
the United Provinces and Bihai with populations of 
700 to 900 to the squaie mile whose prospects at 
the time were piactically hounded by a daily wage 
of 2 annas 

As regards the change in the standaid of efii 
ciency of these emigiants their history on arrival in 
the colony is interesting On arnval it is found 
that the labour of half to three quartern of them 
18 useless as they arc suffering from hook woiln 
(ankylostomiasis) the debilitating effects of which arc 
well known and it is not until they have spent some 
time in hospital and got cnied of this that they con 
be put to work at all When put to work on the 
piece work system current m these colonies it is found 
that m the first year even industrious men earn from 
10 to 15 per cent less than the older hands not 
because they are unaccustomed to agricnltmal labour 
but because they have no experience of working for 
6 or days a Week for 7 hours a day at woik 
which requires constant muscular effort They have 
been accustomed to long hours at a slow pao6 with 
irregular tasks EvOn after the first year of discipbne 
sbme 10 to 20 per cent of the emigrants would be 
glad to hmit then: work to 8 or 4 days a week since 
they can hve comfortably on tlie pay that that amount 
of labour would brmg m but the rules of indenture 
forbid this Erom an early dkte an emigrant con 
easily s(iVe % « week, and os his efiicaenoy inoreasaB 
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he can save two or three times this amount Finally 
when his peiiod of indenture is finished and he starts 
working for himself his efficiency increases by an 
amount which is variously estimated at 26 and 60 
per cent In effecting this change the factors of race 
and climate had no pait for the men were Indiana 
of the poorest classes and the climate of the countries 
to which they emigrated was a tropical climate 
I The change that occuired was a change of institu 
tions and from the group of influences we may 
eliminate the factors of rehgion education and govern 
ment for no change in these matters affected the 
indentured Indian emigrants What happened was 
this Upon ainval in the colony the emigrant came 
into contact for the first tune m his life with an 
orgamsed and capitalised industry which supplied him 
with permanent work at a leasonable wage and m 
oidentally with effective medical assistance But 
this would not have been of much use to him unless 
ha had been able to increase the efficiency of his 
labour so as to take advantage of this opportumty 
The road to increased efficiency was opened to him 
when he escaped from the social and economic 
regulations and restrictions bf family caste and 
Village orgamsations The mill stone of family 
obligations that weighs dovvn so many men from 
then earliest years as a result of the obligation of 
early ihamage was removed The caste rules 
■which assign or piohibit particular uork and par 
Tabular ndethods of work to eabh rpaai were no longer 
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binding He found bimself a fiee economic unit 
with work ready to hand and every incentive to 
undertake it to the extent of his capacity In 
these circumstances he learned discipline and ad 
opted new standards of laboui Last but not least 
the fact that land could be purchased m suitable 
holdings afforded a good incentive to ambition and 
tp thnft, and an excellent investment for his capital 
and for his labour when the peiiod of indentured 
labour was completed 



GHAPTEE IX 

AN AGBIOULTUBAL POLIOY FOB WKSTBBN INDIA 

Wb have now considered m detail the conditions 
under which agnoultnral progress takes place and 
analysed both the diieot causes from which increased 
production results and the more remote causes through 
the operation of which progress becomes possible 
When it IS found in any country that much larger 
crops are bemg produced than was formerly the case 
the immediate Cause will probably be traced to the 
increased use of manure, to better implements, oi to 
th^ adoption of more profitable hues of production 
but the question will atiU remam to be answered as 
to hqw the orgapi^ation of the farmers was improved 
hoW tbe requisite capital and intelhgence were at 
tracted to the industry, how the productive energies 
of the people were stimulated to the extent necessary 
for suck a change Examples have been given of the 
methods by which rapid progress was achieved m 
other coiintius and it has been thown that while 
agricultural progress can be claimed m Western tne^a 
the movement is restticte^d and the pace is Slow 
Einally "the probeble causes of tjus comparative 
stagnation have been suggested d^t no# remSiins to 
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consider whether it is possible to formulate a foiward 
policy calculated to secure general agiicultuial prO’ 
gress at a moie rapid rate 
Befoie however we attempt this task it is essential 
to consider whether India wishes for agricultuial 
progress as denoted by enhanced production resulting 
m the greater material prosperity of the peasantry 
and if so what pnce she is prepared to pay for it 
Now there can be no doubt that amongst the people 
m general the desue for such progress is not so strong 
in India as in many other countries Spoakmg of 
rural India Professor Mukerjee says * There is no 
desire for a better more comfortable living both 
amongst the cultivators as well as amongst the 
ar-tisana The village communities are the most 
complete and the most contented m the world. 
Withm their self sufficing confines trade is no Vulgai 
source of piofit for which men scheme and stnve, 
but a calhng often a holy oalbng handed down from 
father to son through gener-ationa each With its own 
unohangmg ideals its zealously guarded crafts ' 
This IS no doubt a fairly correct estimate of the 
typical attitude of many Indian cultivators though 
it hsidly agrees with some of the opinions eicpressed 
in the last chapter , and it is only in the piesent tiuie 
that any marked change of attitude is observable 
This has led many people to question the desirability 
of schemes put foiward lor the material advancement 
of the peasantry With reference to some such 
schemes* a ionnei Goveruox of Bombay remarked not 
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many years ago So long as the rmyat has sufficient 
to eat and is m a position to borrow for weddings 
funerals and other festivals he is peifectly contented 
and does not want to be impioved Perhaps it is 
wise of the ia%yat in one sense to be happy and 
contented because it is well known that western 
oiviliaation does not necessarily bnng with it a spjmt 
of content There are others who protest passion 
ately against any attempt to interfere with the exist 
mg social system and organisation of the Hmdus 
or to excite new desires and ambitions calculated 
to interfere vyith the spirit of placid contentment 
amongst the cultivators This attitude is admirably 
set forth by Sir G Birdwood m the coUeotion of some 
of his last writings published in 1916 under fhe title 
of Sva They are the views of a fervent admirer 
of Hindu institutions and probably voice a large 
body of opimon in India. He says The social 
aspects of a Deccan village are as of a large family 
hving together that umted hfe of contentment in 
moderation which is the perfection of human felicity 
What we call prospenty exists only m figures and 
has no place in the personal expanence of the vast 
masses makmg up the population of the so called 
progressive nations of the west Happy India 
where all men may stiU possess themselves in natural 
snffieienoy and contentment. Eefemng to attempts 
to improve Indian agriculture by scientific means he 
states ‘Wc are answerable for tl^e happiness of the 
j^eople of Inctia; as distangmshed from the 'pro^ss 
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and prospenty of their country or in othei words its 
scientific exploitation He asseits that it would be 
impossible to introduce the farming methods and ap 
phanoes of other countiies without involving the 
destruction of the beneficial co operative riuai life 
whereon the whole system of the civilisation of the 
Hindus has been immemonally based Apart from 
the question of any change m the Hindu system ho 
will not admit that improvement is possible along the 
oidinary lines on which progress has been secured m 
other countries After eulogising the pnmitive farm 
implements of the Deccan and declaring them to be 
prefeiable to the modern appliances of othei countries 
he claims for tho heavy wooden plough a perfect 
adaptation to the sunoundmg Conditions of tho land 
life and labour in the Maharashtra He descnbes 
tho block soil of the Deccan as the charmed tieasure 
that assures the fortune the felicity and the unfailing 
fame of Indian agnculture, and states that for 
oidmary field cultivation it needs no othei manuring 
than that which it receives from the open hand of 
nature. As regards the cultivator himself he refers 
to tho wonderful way ib which the Maratha raiyat 
has adapted himself to his surrounding conditions of 
soil and climate and gradually seemed his economic 
mastery over them 

Now if this idyllic picture be accepted of the Deccan 
cultivator hving m the peHection of human felicity 
after securing the economic nqiastery over his envuou 
ihent it is obvious that thOj:e is no ground foi putting 
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forwaad any active agnoultnral policy involving a 
departure from the present state of affairs But un 
fortunately this picture hardly agrees with the well 
known facts regarding the poverty of the peasantry 
their low standard of living and the inevitable 
distress that follows a failure of the rainfall such 
as we have learned to expect every few years in 
the Deccan This outstanding fact of the poverty 
of the peasant and ah the ills that result from 
it has long been the subject of comment of numer 
oua ’writers and ontios of British rule m India have 
not been slow to blame the Government for not 
maugurating an active for'ward pohoy to improve 
the economic condition of the masses As an 
example of another view of the Indian peasant the 
foUowmg picture * of Indian viUage life as seen by 
H H Aga Khan may be quoted ' The ih-clad 
Vihagers men women and children th n and weaily 
and made old beyond their years by a life of under 
feeding and over work have been astir before day 
break add have partaken of a scanty meab oonsistmg 
of some kind or other of cold porridge of course 
•without sugar or milk With baie and hardened 
feet they reach their fields and immediately begin to 
furrow the soil with their lean (utilc of a yioor and 
hybrid breed usnsEy stenlc and inilkless A short 
rest at midday and a handful of dried com or beans 
for food 18 followed by a contmnance till dusk of fhe 

* laaJnwisiidQji ’ )by H fc OSMfeAgPi kliaa (Iifee WAiUet, 

tsi64 
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same labonous scratching of the soil Then the 
weary way homeward m the chilly evening, every 
member of the family shaking with malaria or fatigue 
A dnnk of water probably contaminated the munch 
mg of a piece of hard black or green chaupcth a little 
gossip round the pipal tree ahd then the day ends 
with heavy unrefreshing sleep in dwellings so msan 
itary that no decent Euiopean farmei would house his 
cattle in them. I know of only one other scene of 
this kind drawn on a laige scale canvas equally 
saddemng It is that of the average Great Bnssian 
village befoie the war on any day of the wnter there 
You would see every man woman and child in the 
village hopelessly dionk This conception of the 
oonditian of the Indian peasant leads H H The Aga 
Khan to put forward an urgent plea for a vigorous 
policy calculated to stimulate the ambitious and 
energies of the cultivators, and to induce them to 
double their outturn by more intensive cultivation 
conducted by up to date methods and with modern 
appliances ^ 

Now it would hardly be possible to find two pictures 
of the Indian peasantry more dissimilar than those 
just quoted the one depicting existing rural conditions 
as the height of human happiness, and the other 
as touching the depths of human misery the one 
passionately deprecating change, the other earnestly 
calling foij il I hi n mail able thing is that these 
extrema views avo not pecuhaj to a few enthusiasts 
but are held by large bodies of the educated classes 
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On the one hand theie is a party which advocates a 
return to primitive simphcity the abandonment of 
western learmng the disuse of machinery and the 
cultivation of asoetioism to the exclusion of all desire 
for material advancement On the other hand the 
Indian National Congress has for years past demanded 
a vigorous agricultural and mdustrial pohcy It is 
easy to say that this cleavage of ideals denotes the 
gulf fixed between the mental attitude of the East 
and that of the West. This no doubt is true up to 
a certain point but it is not owmg to a curious coin 
cidence that m the two views of Indian village life 
quoted above it is an Englishman who advocates the 
eastern view and an Indian who puts forward the 
western view The Government of India composed 
of British officials while recogmsing the need for 
matenal progress have tended to take up the attitude 
that it IS not desirable to urge the millions of India 
at a rapid pace along unfamihar paths or into 
developments contiary to their traditions and their 
ipclmationa Indeed this policy has m some quarters 
mcurred the charge of excessive pohtioal caution 
It IS probable however that m the mmds of most 
educated Indians the threads of eastern and of western 
ideals are closely intertwmed. These are the men 
who will mould the future destmies of India and it 
is for them to say how far the country desires material 
progre^ and how far it is prepared to pay the pnoe 
Whmh IS necessary to secure it Unless matenal 
progress is desired it is unlikely that it will take place 
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but the desire for such progress is not suthciont Its 
price must be paid m labour eihoiency discipline 
enterprise and energy Idealists have drawn glowiug 
pictures of a le^enerated India in which the typi 
cally Hindu organisations of the joint family the 
caste system and the village community have been 
strengthened and amplihed Ihe communal family 
IS to be the unit while the caste oiganisation coiitiols 
pioduotion and the village community eo ordmati s 
the local industries foi the common good Above 
these mstitutions there is to lie an actively paternal 
Government which sees that every labomor has a 
plot of land arranges that manufacturing industry 
shall be decentralised that decent houses shall bo 
provided for all and cottage industries mode attractive 
by the provision of electrical powei to work them 
In this way work is to be made a pleasure life is to 
be made beautiful aud noble buch schemes arc 
sometimes called Indian Enn nmmiafl and no doubt 
are very attractive though it is difficult to see how m 
such an organisation there could be any incentive to 
strenuous work any opening for individual initiative 
or enterpnso It is not easy to undei-sland how such 
conditions could be brought into existence liut 
assuming that this ideal were to bedome a reality 
the result would be staguaticm For the purpose of 
considering some definite hues of agncultprol potidy 
rt jis proposed to ossumo that material pifogress is 
dekured but that the country is not prepared for any 
vrolent sooial And. economic (evolution snob as that 
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■which haB taken place m Japan during the past 
generation Such an assumption is probably not at 
vananoe with the opmions of most educated Indians 
though views of sober moderation seldom find ex 
preasion in the war ones and catchwords of political 
parties 

Befoie considering any future pohcy it -will be 
desirable to take a brief review of the agricultural 
policy of the past century bo far as western India 
IS concerned three charactenstios of early British 
pohcy 'With regaid to the land may be noted In the 
first place no attempt was m. ' 
by assigning blocks of land 

tation by foreign capital and foreign enterprisa In 
som$ parts of India where there were large areas of 
umeolaamed waste, such as Assam and parts of the 
United Provinces gprants of land were made to Bnghsh 
gemndars durmg tJie early part of the last centuty 
for purposes of reclamation but this practice was 
never a plank m the pohcy of the Biitish Gkivemment 
in India in the same sense that it formerly was of the 
Dutch m Java and stiU is of the Japanese in Formosa 
In iihar and Lower Bengal also Engb^men acqtiircd 
rights over considerable ateas of land by pnvate treaty 
•with the g&nivfidarg for the developinent-of the mdigo 
business They erected factories and arranged to 
groTV and handle the crop on commercial lines In 
the year lf)77 it was estimated that in the single 
distnot of Tiihut the annual outlay Of the mdigo 
factories amounted to EadO lakhs, apart from capital 
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expendifcuie There can be no donbt that the mdjgo 
industry received a gieat stimulus from the English 
capital and enterprise that weie attracted to it Put 
the system had its drawbacks Disputes were com 
mou between the European factories on the one 
hand and the neighbouring zmvmdar& and the 
labourers on the other hand These disputes caused 
difficulties to the administration in many cases, and 
in the Nadiya district in 1860 they culminated in 
senous riots which greatly crippled the indigo business 
Government were at the time severely criticised for 
not vigorously supporting these European zcinnulara 
m the interests of the economic development of the 
oouirtry Still on genein.! principles it was certainly a 
Bound pohcy on the part of the early British adminis 
trators in India to sacnfice a short cut to economic 
progress which could hardly have given a sound 
foundation to normal development would probably 
have created senous admimstratrve diihcultres aud 
would certarnly have caused permanent dissatisfaction 
to some classes of the Indian community The 
question of equity in connection with a general policy 
of this nature has not been mentioned but it may be 
of interest to quote the opinion* of a professor of 
the Yale University expressed in a very impartial 
comparison of the land policy adopted hy the Dutch 
in Java and by tbe Bntish in India respectively 
‘ There is ' he says this essential difference that 

Ithe Dutch m Jaw by Obve Day (AlacmiUai) 1004) 
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the Bntiah Government has never made itself re- 
sponsible for the evils by encouraging the system 
that gave rise to them and if it sinned it was by 
omission The Bntish Government faced the right 
way whatever were its weaknesses the Dutch 
Government was in itself a wrong 
The second characteristic of the Bntish land pohcy 
m India was that full liberty was left to the land 
holder to treat the land in any way that he thought 
fit and no compulsion was placed upon him to grow 
particular crops to adopt particular methods or to 
sell his produce to particular people. The system of 
forced cultures m Java has already been referred 
to (p 87) as an extreme example of State inter 
ference in agnoultural matters mtended 1x5 secure 
the most efficient methods and the largest pro- 
duction, There were formerly* many who urged 
the British Government to adopt a similar system in 
India ih orde). to achieve rapid material progress 
but no departure of this nature was made The 
matter is one of more than historical interest smoe 
suggestions are still frequently made that Government 
should exercise control over the system of cultivation 
The third feature ot the land pohcy m western 
India IB that the general pnnoi^les of land tpnure and 
assessment found in existence were adopted and re 
duced to a definite s\ stem Perhaps the two pomts 
m this connection that liaic been most crtticisbd are 

(ttHo-»})oHettia*aaO«4ou3r^ by J 'W B Money (1861) 
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the pitoh of the assessment and its liability to revision 
every thirty years. So far as these points are con 
cemed the situation has been fully discussed else 
where* It is certainly essential that the pitch of 
the assessment shall be based on a consideiation of 
what the cultivator can well afford to pay and that 
the enhanced demands of the periodical revision 
settlements shall be tempered by modeiation but the 
public revenues have to be raised and the present, 
system is probably the most equitable method of 
raising them There is no valid giound for believing 
that it depresses production oi discourages peimanent 
improvements to the land Another matter which 
has been much discussed is the power given to the 
land. Iiplder of ahenatmg his land It is doubtful how 
far he had such power under the rule of the Peshwas 
but in practice at any rate he seldom exercised it 
It was part of a deliberate pohcy to make the transfer 
of land easy and Wingate the authoi of this policy 
m 1836 expressed himself Ihns 3 he most effective 
means at our command for preventing the land be 
coming the inheritance of a pauper or at least a 
poverty stricken peasantry is to afford the greatest 
possible facilities for its conveyance fiom one party 
to another so that when a cultivator becomes im 
poveifished and by hia mabihty tp cultivate properly 
deprives the commumty of the wealth it is capable of 
producmg the land may get into the hands of some 


Sloonomy to the ^(nubay Deccan * 
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one better able to turn it to advaoitage It must be 
admitted that this facility for the transfer of land did 
not produce all the advantages that were expected of 
it and led at times to inconvenient consequences It 
has in the past been subjected to severe ontioism and 
has undergone some modifications to meet certain 
definite difficulties but as a general pimciple it still 
holds the field and is commonly accepted by those 
-'x'ho aim at material piogiess 
ilt will be realised from the above that the land 
'^obcy adopted m the Bombay Presidency was at first 
a somewhat negative policy of non intervention The 
learly Bntish administrators brought up in the school 
of Adam Smith Eicardo and Arthur Young very 
soon made up their minds as to the hues on which 
progress was indicated Give the cultivators a 
definite property in the land they said give them 
security of tenure a guarantee that their improve- 
ments Will not be taxed and a light equitable assess 
ment and, with settled conditions theie WiU be a 
great improvement in agnoulture and a marked 
increase in prospenty The area under cultivation 
certainly mcreased by leaps and bounds as a result 
of this policy and land values which had hardly ex 
isted before were created and tended to increase 
eteaffily but progress towards land improvement 
intensive cultivation and jmproved methods was very 
meagre mdeed the development that attracted most 
attention m the middle of the last century was t^ 
ten^Sncy of the lanct holders to take advantage of the 
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value that then land had acquiied to effect land 
moitgages and to live on then capital Hie next 
action of Government was in the direction of impiovcd 
commmiicatl,Qus The country was covcied ivntli a 
net-work of loads and railways ihis has ceitainly 
put the farmer m touch with the larger luaikets of 
India and with the markets of the woild and as a 
result he now gets a much better piito for his produce 
than was formerly possible when he had to depend 
on the local market This is of course an enormous 
advantage The next line of improvement was to 
guard the country against the devastating effects of a 
failure of ram A large mimbei of irrigation works 
were projected for the Deccan and some were con 
structSd These works are distmctly beneficial so 
far as they go hut for reasons which have been set 
forth m Chapter IV then scope has boon restricted 
and their utility unduly limited To facilitate land 
improvement Government undertook to lend money 
to cultivators at low rates of interest This action 
too had a beneficial tendency but was of necessity 
on a scale too small to have any great or general 
effect To enable the farmer to realise his credit and 
to secure at reasonable rates of interest the capital 
essential for his requirements the co-operative credit 
oj^tmsation was started and has subsequently ex 
pandad into a general co operative movement This 
movement has Bad a remarkable success and is 
rapidly becoming a reftl poiyer for good in the land 
but it Will be some time before its full effects arc felti 
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Pinally to improve the techmqne of farming and to 
assist the farnaers to adopt the most profitable system 
and methods of agricnlture the Agnonltural and 
Vetermajy Departments were organised and developed 
to undertake scientific investigation and instruction 
to demonstrate improved methods that have stood the 
test of local expenence and to help the cultivators 
to adopt them It has been shown in Chapter V 
that here too substantial progress has been achieved 
though not perhaps of so sensational or spectacular 
a nature as some people expect 
In spite of all this however the poverty of the 
peasant remains the outstanding feature of the situa- 
tion large areas of undeveloped and derelict Isud 
meet the eye on all sides and labour is found stand 
mg idle and runmng to ■vyaste in every village for a 
large part of the year Are there then some causes 
which obstruct progress which work contmuously 
but imperceptibly to counteraot for the general body 
of agncultuxists, the progress which is secured with 
so much labour in certam directions and for a hunted 
nurabc of individuals? It now seems clear that the 
early Bntish administrators were over sangume in 
expectmg that if they cleared the way to progress 
so far as Q-ovemment institutions tvere concerned, 
the ecdnomio motive-power would be found by an 
jn’f^rtebr&te body of backward agriculturists Even 
as regards the ajore Active pobcy of reeeni 
tunes it is often the disheartening experience of 
iheibbetsilf the engineering and agricultural depart 
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menta that their efforts are severely handicapped and 
the results of their labours heavily discounted by the 
economic obstacles which stand in their way Some 
people appear to thmk that these obstacles are m 
sm mountable , Sir Henry Cotton * writes as follows 
Our attempts to teach the natives of India af,ri 
culture are based upon a foigetfulness of the essential 
elements of the case Ihe native cnltivators of India 
are too poor to be able to adopt the scientific improve 
ments which English expenence suggests Ihey ore 
told to plough deeper to do more than scialch the 
soil But it IS forgotten that the cattle with which 
they plough aie incapable of deep ploughing We 
tell them to enrich their fields with manure and that 
the produce of the land would be augmented by its 
use 1^0 doubt it would The ryots do utilise 
manure as much as they possibly can in the way of 
simple forms of manure such as cow dung — which) 
is, however also an extremely useful article to the 
poor cultivator as a substitute for fire wood — but they 
can no more afford to procure the expensive manurfs 
with which we are so familiar than they Can afford 
to plough with cVphants Now there are state 
ments of fact, niadi. m this quotation which do not 
entiielj accord wiili the realities of the situation in 
western India ’ But even accepting the facts as 
stated above ari, wo to agree with Sir H Cotton in 
feaong that the poverty of the people obtrudes as a 

* NoVflndiar by Sir Henry Ootfon (Kogttb iStW) 
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permanent obstacle to impiovement ? Surely not 
The poverty of the people is at least as much the 
result of there ineffective methods as the cause of 
them Even admitting that there is a vicious circle 
of poverty inefticiency and stagnation amongst laige 
classes of the peasantry this vicious circle can be 
broken in India as it has been broken elsevyhere and 
the machinery lequued to do this is being slovrly 
forged by the development of the agricultural and 
CO operative departments What then ate the eco 
nomio causes which bar the way to progress ? 

If the arguments set forth in Chapter IV and 
Chapter VDI have been followed the nature of some 
of these obstacles will be apprehended. The case 
may be briefly stated as follows ^ In farmipg there 
are two fundamental units the farm and the farmer 
Eoragrloultuial progres i is nec essni^ that ihe iiiim 
should be a fixed and permanent umt so that it may 
admit of permanent improvement and adequate 
development and that the farmer should be a flmd and 
movable unit so that the right men may get to the 
right places Speakmg generally we find that m India 
the exact reverse is the ca^e that the farm oh the 
one hand is subject to a continuous senes of economic 
earthquakes and that the fanfler on the other hand 
IB fixed and rooted.^ 

To thm first fo the farm. The eyil results Of 
ei^efiissive pjibdiviBion and fragmentation of land have 
been fully dealt with in Chapter IV No orderly 
development no effective itnprovemetit can take 
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place in a holding which is the wiong size and shape 
and which has no stability The fact that tins is 
tiue not only in theory but in practice can be verified 
by anyone who will take the trouble to do so Not 
only IS the land totally undeveloped as development 
IS known in other countries but the idea of progressive 
development is hardly understood by the land holders 
To develop and improve a permanent 10 or 20 oti o 
farm is an intelligible proposition but to develop a 
10 or 20 acre farm which must in the near futuio be 
spht up and fragmented is not an intelligible pio 
position to anyone and since this is the proposition^ 
which confronts the Indian farmer it is not smTins-i 
mg that he does not consider it seriously 
Not? let us turn to the farmer The farmer owns 
hiB small and fluctuating area of land it may bo 
15 tiorcs of land in three plots m one generation and 
5 acres in six plots in the next generation Tlie point 
IS that the farmer is fixed and permanent His farm 
may fly mto fragments and grow steadily smaller but 
generally speakmg he himself persists whether he 
be a good had or rndifferent farmer In highly in 
dividuahstic and competitive countries efliciency is 
secured largely by the elimination of the unfit who 
are squeezed out of the race by keen competition 
couplqd with a high standard of living This law is in 
constant operation in England and theie have been 
J^Srlods of agncultural depression there when uiipro- 
gr^sive farmers have bedn ruined and squeezed out 
wholesale, ‘while on some kinds of soil it is recognised 
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that a bad farmer cannot hope even m prosperous 
times to survive many seasons In rural India 
however the competition is less keen the standard 
of living lower and the prmoiple of community of 
goods which characterises the joint family system 
tides the less effective members over their difficulties 
and keeps them in their places to the obstruction of 
the more effective members of the community It is 
by no means contended that there aie no good farmers 
nor can it be expected anywhere that all farmers vnll 
reach a high degree of excellence all that is suggested 
18 that owmg to the causes mentioned above the 
propbrtion of bad and mdifferent farmers is unduly 
large 

<The situatidn may be summed up thus The 
majority of farms are of the -wrong size and the wrong 
shape they are not permanent units and are not 
susceptible of orderly and adequate improvement 
The majority of farmers are deficient m skill mduatry 
and energy and balance a low standard of endeavour 
by a low standard of living } 

Is it then desirable that Government should pass a 
seizes o( legislative enactments to parcel out the land 
into innumerable economic holdings of standard shape 
and size to dictate to the farmer what crops he shall 
^OW and how he shall grow them to hustle him into 
greater activity by ofScial mterferenoe ? It is neoes 
sary at this pomt to state emphatically that no general 
pohcy of this nature is suggested So far as Govern 
ment IS concerned the cultivator has always enjoyed 
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a large amount of personal liberty He appreciates 
the liberty and would lesent its loss Noi could any 
permanent basis of progress be laid by such measures 
for without economic libeity enterprise is not possible 
and without enterpnse progress will not take place 
Great emphasis has been laid on the necessity for 
checking excessive subdivision and fragmentation of 
the land and it is shown in Appendix 11 what drastic 
legislation has been taken m some countries to achieve 
this object But the measures suggested (Chap IV 
and Appendix III ) as desirable for western India 
make no snggestion of compulsion Ihey amount to 
no more than giving the land holder a chance of 
fieedom from the opeiation of laws and customs 
which impede his progress Public opinion is not 
ready- for more and any attempt at this stage to 
coerce the cultivator along lines contrary to his 
^traditions and inclinations would only serve to defeat 
its object In India as elsewhere circuiustancos 
anse where the mterests of individuals must give way 
to those of the community in order that some groat 
public benefit may be secured Eiome such instances 
have been mentioned They are the exception not 
the rule 

Heaving the sphere of Government actibn we may 
turn to the domain of social and religious customs 
SociStl reformers m India Insc much to ly rcgudin^ 
the tyranny ol qaate and the opprcs i-ve working of 
tho jomt family system anl it has alrciwU been in 
^cateef that there are many customs of a rdigipui^ 
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nature which impede economic progress In such 
matters the Indian farmer is anything but a free 
agent It is open to anyone to pay that he prefers 
his rebgious sentiments to economic progress This 
18 quite an mtelligible proposition But it must be 
remembered that many customs which have a re 
hgious aspect came into existence m primitive times 
when they had an economic value As conditions 
change the economic advantage of any custom may 
become an economic disadvantaga When this occurs 
the custom needs modification Such changes have 
been common m other countries The early Christian 
church used to teach that it was a sm to take interest 
on money lent and at one time no Christian could 
lend money at mterest. It might be an irrterestmg 
speculation as to how far the industry and commerce 
of Christian countneS could have growm up had this 
custom retained its onginal force. ^Buch changes 
cannot be thrust on a people by law they can only 
he effected by a chapge in pubhc opmion and this is 
likely to take place only when the true economic 
significance of the facts is recognised ^ 

It now only remams to indicate some defimte lines 
of pohcy calculated to accelerate agricultural progiess 
With this object it is proposed to recapitulate briefly 
twelve pomts which have already been dealt with m 
detaii 

I 1 The svstem of land tenure best suited to western 
India IS that of ppi sant prop miois and the only 
exceptions to ihia rule wlucL ut. at pre out obvious 
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are the cases of sugar cane estates and daily fanns 
There are special reasons of public importance wh} 
the production of sngai and milk should be en 
couiaged and it is desirable that Government should 
take such measures as may be necessary to secuie 
land for substantial compames wishing to start such 
enterprises and able to command the capital and skill 
necessary for the purpose with a view to giwn„ such 
undertakings a fair chance of making a start 

n If peasant holdings are to be successful it is 
essential that they shall be of a suitable size and 
shape and that they shall be permanent upits capable 
of steady development It is very important, there 
fore that steps should be taken to check the con 
tmuotts tendency towards the subdivision and frag 
mentation of the land and to give the land holders 
a chance of forming economic holdings with some 
element of permanence Such action con be taken 
only with lefeience to the state of pubhc opmion on 
the subject 

in No attempt should be made to interfere with 
the fieedom of the cultivator to grow such crops as 
he washes and in the way that he wishes Sng ' 
gestions are frequently made that in the interests of 
the oddsnmmg public the export Of gram should be 
regulated with a view to bringing down the cost of 
hvmg If this were done the effect would probably lie 
to make the cultivator^gxow more cotton. To prevent 
this it is sometimes proposed that the proportion of 
any bnldiu g that may be sovm with cotton should be 
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lumted This would of course reduce the profits of 
cultivation Again with the idea of makmg cattle 
cheaper for the cultivator it is often proposed to pro 
hibit the export of cattle This would merely tend 
to depress the profits of cattle Ijreedmg and the result 
would be the reverse of what was intended. It is not 
possible to stimulate agriculture by measures which 
tend to make one branch after another unprofitable 
It IS certain that if the organisation of the farmer 
could be improved some profitable changes m the 
system of pioduction would result but the one must 
be left to follow naturally from the other In such 
matters the farmer is and must always be, the best 
judge of what pays him best 
rV Where the market for any kmd of produce is 
rumed by fraudulent piactices, legislation may be 
undertaken wi^th advantage to check such practices 
An example of such legi^tion is given m the pro 
posal made to regulate the movements of cotton 
Y Po protect the country against the effects of the 
recumng failure of rain the programme of irng^tion 
works should he pushed on as fast as possible The 
pace has been slow but could be accelerated and the 
value of the irrigation works could be greatly en 
hanced by the adoption of the policy advocated in the 
second part of Ohapteif IV Apart from the large 
utorage vfroxks for urt^tion,. every effort should be 
made m the airid tracts to ehcourage the construction 
Wells and the pumping of water from rivers wheie 
suitable facilities exist 
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VI To improve the organisation equipment and 
credit of the cultivators the co-opeiative movement 
should be steadily expanded to the full extent that 
the reqmsite organising and managing ability foi the 
pm-pose can bo found The development of luanu 
factunng industry and commeicial entei-pnse also 
will help in the same direction 

VII The work of teohmcal research deinonstia 
tion and instructipn should be steadily expanded with 
the help of generous financial giants as the stuff 
necessary to undertake such expansion becomes 
available 

Vin The great advantage to the small former of 
living on his farm and not at a distance of several 
miles should be recognised Cultivators should be 
encouraged to build houses on their holdings and 
when a village site becomes overcrowded the oppot 
tunity should he taken as far as possible to cieate 
a detached baml t rather than to enlarge the existing 
\illag< site 

IX l!he advantages to be derived from the various 
measures mentioned above will be secured through 
the medium of increased activity on the part of the 
oultivatois The quahty of a mans work depends 
largely on the circumstances in which ho performs it 
The cultivator living on a holdmg of smtable sisse 
and shape well equipped and organised will work 
much better than the man who has none of these 
advantages Similarly the wau who is piotected by 
irrigation facihties against the worst disasters arising 
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from failure of lam and the man who can finance 
his operations from time to time without being 
crushed by a heavy rate of interest will work with 
the greater energy which arises from confidence 
X Thera is a second group of causes which affect 
the energy and enterpnse of the agricultural classes 
The family and caste orgamsations weaken the feehng 
of individual lesponsibility and personal initiative 
which count for so much in the achievement of pro 
grass The general attitude of mind produced by 
such systems seems to be an easy going tolerance 
which aims at no more than protecting the least 
efficient from disaster and tiding over present diffi 
cultiee regardless of the futura This attitude of 
mind expresses itself in demands for frequent*remis 
Bions of revenue which the land could weU afford to 
pay if it were properly worked in proposals that 
obbgations incurred to the village so%oha/r or to the 
■yillage Co-operative Society need not be enforced, 
in suggestions that Government should provide free 
grazing in ordmary times and in times of scarcity 
should be responsible for the maintenance of cattle 
for which the owneis hardly attempt to make any 
adequate provision It is by no means contended 
that the solution of the agnoultural problems of India 
can be found in a system conducted on rigid principles 
of business economy but tlie tcoiaency is at present 
too mncb m ihe opposite directum The rosffitis to 
bol tei up the ineflicicnt ard to sacrfhca-thejjope pf 
ihjp future foi the con\ciiKiice of the presept 
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XL There is another set of customs social and 
religious which are directly opposed to economic 
progress such as the ^indu attitude towards the 
whole treatment of cattle the Jain attitude towaids 
the taking of life even m the case of injurious animals 
and insects the fastidious objections of some classes 
to the use of night soil as manure the social customs 
which prevent the women of some castes from leav 
mg the seclusion of their houses and the idea current 
amongst men of a certain social status that the per 
formance of active field work involves a loss of 
respectabihty The economic Josses mvolved by such 
customs are enormous and the more that this fact 
IS realised the sooner wiU the customs tend to be 
modified Any change in such matters must come 
from the people themselvea 
XIL The circumstances which affect progress are 
many and need careful watching Ihey may be 
pbysigal economic or teobmeal To deal with 
technical matters a number of Provincial Depart- 
ments of Agricultm’e have been estabbshed in India 
which, are no doubt m a position to keep an eye on 
the general situation with regard to matters \thich 
are not puiely techmoaL It has however been found 
desirable in some oountnes which are aiming at 
rs>pid progress to appoint for every suitable tract 
a standmg Development Commission whose duty is 
to inquire mto profitable lines of development see 
that physical advantages are not wasted and direct 
an'y measures that it may be considered desuable 

13 
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to take with a view to secure progress Standing 
Development Commissions of this kind have done 
good work m the Umted States of America When 
the path that leads to progress has once been cleared 
it is possible that development might be promoted by 
some such agency in India 
This concludes the review of agricultural progress 
that was attempted The chmate of India is not par 
tictilarly conducive to hard work and it may be ad 
mitted that there are some elements in the Indian 
population which ar6 lacking in energy perseverance 
and disciphne Amongst the mass of Indian culti 
vators however theie are large numbers who reach 
a high standard of dihgence and industiy when their 
circumstances and orgamsation permit them to do so 
With the physical conditions and human matenal 
available the possibilities of matenal progress ate 
large and varied The pace at which it will take 
place must depend on hoW far the bulk of the people 
desire it and are prepared to pay the pnce necessary 
to secure it With a view to explam the slow rate at 
which progress has taken place it has been necessary 
to call attention to all obvious defects m the institu 
tions and customs of the peasantry but the la>st thing 
that IB mtended is to behttle the skill and industry of 
the many good cultivators in western India No ohe 
who has whrked amongst them can fall to appreciate 
their admirable and amiable qualities It is to these 
Then that thie book is dedicated 
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the extent OE subdivision and PB\OMFNT\riON 

OP HOLDINGS IN THE BOMBAY PllFSIDLNCy 

The extent of subdivision and fia^raoiikntion of he Idint, 
in the Bombay Presidency differs consul oralily in the dif 
ferent tracts It is greatest in the i ice lands of the Konkan 
and Ghat strip of the Deccan where the onditioiis of rico 
cultivation and the value of the nee crop tend towards the 
eiistence of small holdings and whoi'e the presSuio of tho 
population on the area of nee land and m pnticulnr on the 
fertile coast atrip occentuatea the evils of oxcessuo snb 
division and fragmentation 

A— Konkan and Guat Stbip or thC Deccan 

Statement of typical oases showing fiom different iioittte 
of view the extent to which subdivision and fragmentation 
have proceeded in the distncts of Kunam Batnngiri Koinba 
and Thana. 


CASE No I 

(Snrrey Nos. I to 40 of Ui^ina Pattan taluka Kurata dmtnot 
Kanara ) 

This area of 62 acres was selected simply because it was 
a nice comi n I block, of 1 ind w ith excellent natural facilities 
which migli liii\eiuffiNJ fir t in inch holdings ® or 8 

136 13 
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Survey 

No 

Area 


A. g 

l(Part) 

2 ^ 

8 

0 84 

4 

0 19 

6 

1 88 

6 

0 31 

7 

0 20 

8 

0 84 

9 

1 29 

10 

1 1 

11 

2 23 

12 

1 14 

18 

0 14 

14 

0 9 

16 

1 14 

16 

1 1 

17 

0 86 

18 

0 28 

19 

1 9 

20 


21 

1 6 

22 

1 0 

23 

1 1 

24 


26 

1 0 

20 

1 8 

27 

1 4 

28 

1 6 

29 

1 9 

SO 

1 7 

31 


89 

1 428 

83 

1 11 

34 

1 4 

86 

0 88 

86 

1 17 

87 

0 11 

88 

1 1 

89 

1 6 

40 

1 2 

), . 

TotlO 

62 1 


Aeaeesment 

Ba. a, 
10 0 

? 

8 0 

0 

8 0 

0 

9 0 

0 

4 0 

0 

8 4 

0 

6 0 

0 


0 


0 

^RHSi 

0 

8 0 

0 

BK 

0 


0 


0 

BB 

0 


0 

Bk 

0 

2 8 

0 

3 0 

El 

2 7 

0 

4 12 

0 

6 0 

0 

4 6 

0 

6 8 

0 

4 12 

0 

6 0 

0 

6 1 

0 

6 8 

0 

4 0 

0 

8 0 

0 

7 0 

0 

6 10 

0 

6 12 

0 

6 0 

0 

7 0 

0 

1 8 

0 



coo 21 


6 8 0 9 0 


6 0 0 9 2 

199 14 0 139 9 66 


Ourront ¥euts abont iem timea Q>fi aaaeraneiit 
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fail holdings In point of fact it is divided up into 130 
separate plots held by about 60 land holders A map of the 
land and a tabular statement showing areas number of plots 
number of mulgeiv, (permanent) leases number of simple 
leases and number of mortgages are attached 
The number of (land holders) enteied against 

each survey number represents the number of separate plots 
into which the land is divided The same men hon ever 
own land in several survey numbers, so that the actual 
number of owners is less being about 50 In another way 
however the fragmentation is even greater than the figures 
indicate e g in Survey No 1 the number of shares shown 
IS 3 but in reality the field is divided into 18 plots, each 
sharer cultivating a plots annually and moving on to another 
0 plots the year after and so on 

The following details regarding two of the survey numbers 
give a good idea of the fragmentation — 

Survey No 7 garden land growing cocoanuts — 


SuMjvtalons — 

dimthaa. 

1. Ganpn Dodda 

1} 

2 danpu Bira 

1 

3 Qanpu Dodda 

2f 

A Glanpn Bira 

7 

6 Mahabalu Han 

15 

6. Rama Anapa Naik 

2i 

7 Hababalu Han 

1 

8 Shridhor Hanjanath Shanbog 

8J 


Total 20 


*1 gufltha = ^th acre 
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Survey No 83 rice land — 

S UUvisions— anutliw 

1 Mahalaxnu Imn SadaBhiv Naik 3j 

2 Tulai koni Shiv 

3 Timapa Domgauda 4 } 

4. Mahabalu Marl 0 

6 Ganpu Dodda 8j 

6 Ganpu Bira 13 

7 Bamchander Sababhatta 

8 Dasu Vaikanth Pal and Wasudeo 

Zilshna Pai 7j 

9 Euppa Maragauda 1 


Total 1 acre 11 ganthaB 

A cultivator can Bometiiuea lease land contiguous to his 
own bolding and in this way some temporary unification of 
the land is eflfected though it does not go veiy fai The 
following gives a typical cose of the area actually cultivated 
by one of the most substantial cultivators m the village 
vis — 

Ganpu Bira cultivated 12 acres of nee land of which he 
owns 3 acres and lures 9 acres the 12 acres which heculti 
vates 18 divided into 21 difierent plots 

Plv\fsieal Oonditwn of (he Land 

The whole of the land is nee land except that on the edge 
of the river a few fields contain a certain number of cocoanut 
trees which aie badly looked after and not iingated There 
IB a tank in the jungle close by which it is stated formerly 
provided sufficient irrigation water to grow a second crop of 
loaingan rice (i e hot weather nee) or sugar cane on practi 
Cally the whole area, to which it was conducted by a channel 
round the upper contour of the field The tank is now much 
silted up and the channel out of order Rice is grown in the 
monsoon add afterwards there is enough water for about 
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4 acres of watngan rice and 2 acres of sugar cane In the 
absence of a water channel this water runs down to a low 
part of the held and is lifted once and m some cases twice 
on to the sugar cane land 

It Is obvious that the following improvements were 
needed — 

1 The tank required clearing of silt or to have the bund 
raised. 

2 The water channel needed repair so that the water could 
be taken to any part of the held by gravity 

3. Some embankments against hood water from the river 
were needed 

4 The land needed proper fencjpg against wild animals 
from the adjoining jungle, which do much damage Having 
the river on two sides it needed fencing on only two sides 

6 The whole needed to be properly laid off into level plots 
of reasonable size, so as to admit of easy Cultivation instead 
of beirig divided into very small and irregular shaped plots 
with bands in between which occupied an excessive amount 
of space. 

On account of the excessive subdivision and fiagmenta 
tion of iihe land it is hopeless to contemplate the possibility 
of any such improvements 

OASB £lo II 

(Survey Nos. 2 4 6 6 7 S 13 and 2Q of Shirgaon taluka Batnaglil 
distHot Batnagin ) 

Case No I refers to an area which is held almost entirely 
by cultivators. In some parts of the Konkan the bulk of 
the nee land is in the hands of non-cultivating Jandloids. 
Naturally in sdeh (^ses the holdings tend to be larger and 
thefnigmentation le^ but this case which occurs at Shn^aon 
vfhertf the OovornmOnt "friTn is Sltno''’ed g ve an instructive 
example, or rlii ^va^ in •whuh siidi holding" a p becom 
sibdiMdid and fiagmerr d Tho area tonsists of a hiocir 
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CASK No n 
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of good nee land It will be noticed that one holder has a 
nice block of 6} acres of nee land but most of the holdings 
are badly split up as can be seen fiom the map and state 
ment This cose is Intended to indicate merely the extent 
of fragmentation of this class of holdings 


Blod, of iJ»M Land OonsiShnff of 8 Survey Numbers m Shir 
gaon, Batnagwi Taluha <mA Divided into 17 Separate 
Holdings 


Holdings. 

Aiea of 
Holding 

Number of 
Separate Plots 

1 Narayau Balshastri Agashye 

Aorea Qnnthas 
0 844 

8 

S Sodashlv BalahasM Amshye 

S SoBbrnath Balabostri A^bye 

4 Bagbunatb Balsbostri Agas^A 

0 

182 

1 

0 

88 

3 

0 

20 

2 

G Fursbotam Bamobondia Apte 

1 

14 

6 

6 Yasudeo Eeebav imta 

7 Baoii Obintaman Shat 

S Kegbav Sitaram Damale 

0 

74 

1 

1 

80 

a 

1 

102 

4 

3 Vlsbnn Easblnatb Doniale 

6 

884 

9 

10 Sona Govind Dapbole 

0 

14 


11 leXman Bagbunatb Josbi 

12 ShiikrlBbns Nilkanth Joabi 

6 

174 


1 

82| 


18 Kanuatkar brothel's and Fandn 
Gbarojl Sbaitye 

8 

292 


14. Harbhat Bakhanabbat Marathe 

2 



16 Noray*®' Gbaioji Bbaitye 

16 Fandn Gbaro]! SbMtye 

0 

IftS 


0 

8^ 

8 

17 Fnkamn Bamjl Sbaitye 

0 

7 

1 

Xotal 

80 

174 

49 


GASH No m. 

Ilie attached map merely indicates the extent of the frag 
mentation of 3 large holdings m Eane village taluka Fen 
distiict EolabEL Holdings Nos 1 and 3 belong to agn 
cultnnsts holding No 3 to a non agncultmist 
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Stattmtni Showing Dxfferent Holdings held by thiee Hiffetent 
Salyedaie m ike Village of Kane Tahika Pen, 


No 

Name of Kat^edor 

Keforencs to Surrey Namber on tl 
Map in which hie Holding Eziete 

m 

Qanoo Ohang Fadl 

3 6 6 29 81 66 67, 74 SC 102 
106 llSandSS 


Uulohand Gemaji Shot 

8 9 18 14 16 16 21 28 24 27 

29 82 84 86 86 88 89 41 42 

48 60 66 66 69 61 62 68 64 

86 67 68 69 70 72 78 81 82 

88 84, 86 91 92 96 97 100 
102 103 106 109 110 111 and 
118 

a 

^vaya Eal Pahl 

9, 17 82 61 62 63 67 86 86 102 
and 107 


CASE No IV 

following statement merely indioates the extent of 
snbdiyiBion of holdings in a typical village showing the 
bondings of agriccfltarlste and non agnouUprists separately 
The vill^e of Nehnh talnka Allhag district Eolaba^ was 
selected because practically all the occupied land in the 
-village is vice land leas tbsn 4 acres out of 125 acres being 
warhas (i.e dry crop) land It will be seen that the average 
sise of a holding held by an agricultunsl is only 2^ acres, 
and by a ton agnonlturistSJ acres Amongst 24agrfcnltnral 
heidings one is large 3 or 4 fair in siae and the rest very 
smaD 2 being less than one acre Amongst 19 holdings of 
non. a^icnlturists nne is large, 5 fair in size, and the rest 
v^ small 8 being leas th,ad laore 
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Nehuh }>%llage Taluka Altbag distnet Kolaba 
Agrioulturists holdings Non-agdcnllutiBU holdings. 


Holding No 

Acres 

Gonthaa. 

Holding No 

Acres 

Gunthos. 

1 

8 

88 

2 

9 

6 

7 

6 

7 

S 

4 

274 

8 

4 

87 

4 

7 

204 

9 

2 

18 

6 

2 

88 

10 

8 

28 

6 

0 

844 

11 

2 

4 

14 

2 

28 

12 

1 

84 

17 

0 

27 

18 

0 

24 

18 

1 

6 

16 

18 

17 

10 

0 

89 

16 

2 

6 

30 

1 

2 

28 

2 

22 

21 

21 

88 

21 

0 

174 

22 

6 

0 

36 

0 

4 

28 

0 

88 

26 

1 

104 

29 

1 

16 

27 

0 

18 

85 

0 

80 

80 

0 

87 

86 

0 

294 

81 

1 

25 

40 

4 

16 

82 

0 

i 

41 

0 

864 

88 

Q 

264 

42 

0 

88 

84 

0 





87 

88 

89 

48 

0 

7 

1 

1 

13 

284 

U 

88 

19 holdings with an 
area of 67 acres SI 
Average holding 

aggregate 
^gunthas. 
ahout 34 



aoros. 



24 holding 

with an aggregate 
aores 82 gnnthaB 




area of o< 




Average 

acres 

holding 

about 





The land refened to in Case No 6 is mostly rice land 
but even the warhoi (sloping dry ciop land) is much split 
up , e.g Purvey No 179 (area 26 acres— assessmont Es 13) 
is split up into 22 subdivisions It grows only grass 
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CASE No V 

(Badlapui village telukaKalyan distiiot Thana ) 


jlsMrfec! Holdwga Show%ng Esstent of atid 

Fi agmentattnn 


Name of Holder 

Area Held 

Aaeoeeiuent. 

Number 

of 

Separate 

Plota 

ablntaman Hari (Soirkar) 
Yiehna BMthonatn Valdya 
(landlord 

Aorea Guotlias 
48 6 

Be a p. 
129 0 0 

S8 

67 

0 

187 0 0 

88 

BmiI Gopal Fatil 

1 

9 

14 0 

6 

Baoil BsAhu Enlkaml 

6 

80 

88 0 0 

8 

Bama Undclya Path 

24 

0 

22 0 0 

IT 


OABB No n. 

(Eatla village taluka Hawal dlsfitlci Poona.) 
(Typical of nee tract immediately above tbe Gh^ta ) 
Amrted Boldwgs Shovnng Extent of Subthvuton and 
Fi agmentatwn 


Name of Holder 

Area Held. 

Aeeeas 

ment. 

Number 

of 

Separate 

plota 

Bhika Tika]i M^Lirvadi (Bowkar) 
Qenn Sakbada (Odltlvatoi) 
Ghlma yithu (OnltiVaiot) 
(Mmaliyoeoji (Oalidva^i) 
Iiakman Baknaiam. (Oultivatot) 

Aorea Qunthea, 
80 0 

2 27 

2 81 

16 1 8 

2 86 

Be a p 
117 0 0 
4 11 0 
12 0 0 
27 8 0 
6 6 0 

27 

8 

6 

7 

6 


M!ost of the land ahoiyn m the above ptatement le xiee 
land But aoma bita of dry crop land are included 
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B — Qujaeat 
CASE No VII 

(Althon village taluka Ohorasi district Surat Area — Acres 694 
Asaeasmont— Rg 48Bd ) 

Land holders 99 of whom 54 are cnltivatois and 45 aro 
non cultivators which gives an average of 7 acies per bold 
ing or Ignoring non cultivators 13 acres per holding 

The iaigest non-cultivator’s holding amounts to 86 acres 
in 23 sepaiate plots 

The largest cultivators holdings ate — 

1 One of 41 acres in 9 plots the laigest plot being 21 
acres 

2 One of 36 acres in 8 plots the laigest plot being 17 
acres 

8 One of 26 acres in 8 plots the laigest two of which aro 
6 and 6 acres respectivelv 

Ther^ are a good many small holdings of fiom 2 to 7 
acres but most of the holders of these manage to hire other 
land In a few cases fragmentation has lodiiccd tho si/e 
of plots to i acra but such cases are rare 

The village has heavy black soil and ma dry crop Milage 
glowing cotton and jowari A good cultivator aims at 
cultivating from 16 to 20 acres witli one pair of bullocks 
and a fair proportion of the cultivatois secure tins amount 
of land so i^ will be recognised that from the economic 
point of view Subdivision of land has not yet gone to any 
disastrous lengths As regards fragmentation it will be 
noticed that it is c*onsiderable and is certainly prejudicial 
but the land is fairly level dry crop land where there is no 
questiop of irrigation or gar^n cultivation and compara- 
tively little opening for permanent improvement In surh 
a case, provided that the mdiviilnal plots amount to 3 or 4 
acres and are not too small to admit of convenient tillage 
operations the loss caused by fragmentation is relatively 
sumtl Ih tbe main this is the case here 
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OABH No Vm 

(Village Mangob (joloka Ohorael diefalot Sniat. Area — 163 ewres. 

Aseeament— Ba 8949 ) 

74 landholders of whom 14 are non-cultivators and 60 
cultivators 

Largest non cultivator's holding 19 acres in one plot with 
a well 

Largest cultivator s holding 14 acres of dry crop land in 
one plot 

The soil in this village is lighter than in case No VII and 
there are 125 acres of garden land growing vegetables ginger 
chillies etc. The rest is dry crop land growing cotton and 
jowari It will be seen that in this village the subdivision 
and fragmentation of the land is greater than in case No 
VII This 18 connected with the existence of garden land 
and it is m such land that it is most pronounced e g 

AorSB. Qnntbas. 

Survey No 00 — Area 7 4 divided into 4 plots 

Survey No 24^ 9 6 divided into 7 plots 

The people say that as the garden land is subdivided the 
rights in the old wells are also subdivided and the holders 
of rights in a Single well repair the well jointly This works 
fairly well up to a certain point but they say that the sub- 
division of the garden land certainly checks the making of 
new wells and very few are now being made though there 
IB plenty of suitable land where they might be made with 
advantage if the land was not so subdivided 

OABB No tS 

jin the gardep villages of the Biilsir and Talalpur faliikos 
of the Shrat district whore the pressure of iho po[)alHiiun 
on the land fs greater ths subdivision and fragmentation 
are much more marked The following Statement ^ives 
details fop somh viliagos is Very acute 



ColtiTatad Area CSasaifieil Humber of Land holders. 
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The foregoing table shows the extent of the subdivision 
The extent of the fragmentation may be gathered from the 
following examples of large and small cultivators — 




Area 

Oultlvated 

Number of 

Name. 

Village. 

Separate 

Plota. 



Acres 


Vaeanii Sorbhol 

Hailbliai Galab 

Fardl Sandhpnr 

18 

18 


Naranji Bhimbhai 

Mogiawadi 

32 


Oanda Batanll 

Paidl Sandhpnr 

8 

4 

Ehandnbhal Mahanbhai 

6 

HI 


In the saune group of villages the following examples may 
be given of individual fields where the fragmentation is very 
excessive — 

1 Village Abrama. Survey No 318 Area 1 acre 26 
gunthas Assessment Ba28 (Bagayai) 


Separata Plota 

Area 

drop Grown in 1916 

1 

2 

Acres. Quntbas. 

0 9 

0 9 

0 10 

Sugar cane 

8 

Dry noe 

4 

0 82 

6 

0 8 

Wat 

6 

0 1 

Guvaj? 

T 

0 1 

Unoultivated 

8 

0 1 

. . ^.1 

Dry rioa 

... f, 1. - II 1 1 
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2 Village Abramo. Survey No 370 Area 20 gnnthas 
AsBesament Bs.18 8-0 (Bice land ) 


Separate Plate 

Area 

Crop Grown in 1916 


Aoree. Qunthae 


1 

0 2 


2 

0 1 


8 

4 

0 2 

0 2 

Uncultivated 

5 

0 1 



0 1 


7 

0 2 

1 

8 

0 6 

iBloe 

9 

0 9 

J 


3. Village Pardi Sandhpui — Survey No 28 area 3 acres 
25 gunthoB aaBOBsment Bs.44 — ^ib divided into 21 sepnnto 
plots, and the whole was uncaltivated m 1016 

From the above three cases it will lie noticed that when 
the fiagmenta become very small they tend to go out of 
cultivation 

OASB No X. 

In some parts of Northern Gujarat also and particularly 
in the Ohharotar subdivision fragmentation of holdings 
has reached great lengths Three atatoments are here given 
showing for three villages in the Kaira district the eictent of 
the subdivision and fragmentation of paiticulnr holdings 
and of partioulan fields. 


1 — Showing Sjstewt of SttbUmtion 


Serial 

No 

Name of the 
Village 

1 

AiiaeB<inient. 

Number of 
Eoldere. 

Average 

H^ing 

Per 

OaltivOtor 

■ 

Non 

Agrtcul 

turlsts. 

1 

a 

8 

Saloon 

trttaTBanda 

Dabhon 

1 1 

A. g 
2418 7 
2281 19 
19971$ 

Be a p. 
14 018 00 
14 095 2 0 
74 25X16 

438 

484 

460 

109 

86 

92 

Aorcs 

6 52 
400 
44» 


II 























2 — Typical Oases Showing Fragmentation of Particular Holdings 


1 

1 

o s 

bo 

1 

O 

1 

i 

s 

> 

■8 

I 

iS 

•m 

0 

1 
% 

Ip 

•3| 

if 

w 

■a 

tM 

o 

d 

"t? B 

P 

1 

Saloon 

Big Solders 


A g 

Be, a.p. 


1 

Patol Klsborbbol Jljlbbai 

Agrloulturlat 

62 18 

828 0 0 

27 

a 

8 

Uatbnrbhai J^ouKbboi 
Marghabhid Icbhabuai 

66 84 
36 16 

f 

m 

4 

Ohhotalal Mansakbbbai 

Non agrioultoTiat 

46 26 

1 

14 

6 

Trlbhovan Chbaganlal 


lilHt 1 

7 

0 

Hlialal ShlTlal 


11 89 


0 


Small Soldets 





1 

Patel Ohbagan Berandoe 

Agriunltnrlat 

7 9 

68 4 0 

6 

a 

8 

Voglugl Somabhai 

Deaai Monbnal Sbaukerbhoi 


b 28 
18 Id 

26 1 0 
70 0 0 

6 

6 

4 

Lazmlebanker Ptabbnahanker 

Non agrloultnrlst 

8 14 


a 

6 

LazmlnoraTon Pamdtal 

11 12 


8 

6 

Shah Valavdos Qangadae 


8 82 

47 12 0 

8 

(Jttamnda 

Biff Solders 





1 

Patel labTarbhal Bbnlabhai 

Agrlonltiuiet 

28 4. 


16 

2 

^tbnibhai MuUlbbol 
j ladnbhal Narerbool 


69 6 0 

8 

8 


12 7 

iriiuxu 

8 

4 

Marlldhar Mabarai 

Non agnonlturbt 


878 0 0 

18 

5 

Jamlstram Shivlal 


12 7 

78 10 0 

4 

6 

Karandas Motiram Sadhn 


IPKil 


9 


Small Solders 





1 

t'atd. Elehorbhal Ba^^l 
Babacbhal Zayarbhal 

AgrlcultnTlBt 

6 26 


6 

2 

6 84 

86 11 0 

6 

8 

Sbankarbbai Monorlihal 


8 89 


8 

4 

6 

Qor Jagannatb Shanker 

Mai sOkhlal Hazibhai 

Non-ngrlcultnrtet 

4 84 

6 6 


4 

2 

6 

HoUIal Nogar 


6 24 

Ij&MiljJ 

8 

Babhon 

Big Solders 





1 

Patel Kiahbhai Beobarblial 

Agrlonltnirlat 

24 38 

178 12 6 

18 

2 

Ookalbbai Knberbhai 

28 10 


16 

8 

Naranbhai Dadabhal 


14 86 


13 

4 

6 

Aqhar^a Sbripatpraead Blbarllal 
P^ya Bdla&ata Eirparain 

Non>agt4onltarlet 

69 IS 
21 17 

Ipgff 

62 

12 

B 

P) 1 Ija BMrnjlal Fjinoli ^1 


824 


7 


•>isall SMier 





1 

Patel Cbakabhai 

Agrloldtutlat 

7 26 


6 

2 

Bal Naihl (Patel Mathniabhal 
Olrdban'e dan^tsr} 

Pa^ Uotlbhai Mabibliat 

8 0 

l» 

B 


8 


7 16i 

62 2 6 

18 

4 

1 Jamletiam Pnoeliai kcr Bhalt 

Noi agileultuTlat 

7 28 


4 

5 

Narmadasbankec -Clhliaganlal 
Bhatb 

Manei^biAnt Y tdyaram 

6 S4 

41 6 e 

4 

h 


6 18 

46 16 0 

6 











Seieettd Cam of Excesiw Fragmti\iatton of Particular Fields 
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C— Dbcoak 

The problem difiera considerably between the West Deocan 
and the Bast Deccan 

In parts of the West Deccan where the rainfall is fairly 
regular and other conditions favourable, the pressure of the 
population on the cultivable land is often consideiable In 
the East Deccan it is usually fai less. 

CASE No XL 

The tables given below show the extent of the subdivision 
in five villages situated in the Koregaon taluka Satara 
district under markedly favourable West Deocan conditiona 
They are distinctly non irrigated villages though a few wells 
exist. Most of their crops are hhanf but they have some 
raid. 


Name of YUlagB. 

Average 
ABeeaament 
Per Acre 

Average Size 
of Holding 
held by 
Agrloultnrista 

Area held by 
Non Onltlvatore 
and Leased ont 
to Cnltivaiora 


Be 

Aoroe. 

Aores, 

1 Teidvala 

308 

6-93 

33 

3 Jalgson 

187 

fil9 

741 

9 Ehed 

1-70 

8-09 

641 

4< TripoU. 

138 

8 83 

383 

B ApSnge 

•98 

14 36 

88 


The table opposite shows for the same Jve villages further 
dotads regarding the shse of the holdings. 

It will be noticed that in iriHages where the average 
assfflsment per acre varies from Ba.3 to Ee 1 the Size of the 
agncultunste holdings variea from 6 acres to 14 acrea It is 
only in Apsinge where a laj^e part of the land is of poor 
quality that the average holding exceeds 9 acres No donbt 
tbd land held by non agncultunsts is leased out to some of 
the Smaller holders and gives them some additional area to 
cultivate but this relief does not amount to anything vet^ 
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matoiial Ihe great bulk of the holdings have an area of 
less than 16 acres each The best land is for the most part 
divided up into very small holdings 
OASB No XII 

The village of Lhaeuina, taluka Koregaon district Satara 
18 close to the five villages mentioned in case No XI The 
average size of the holding is 6 acres, and the average 
assessment per acre for the village is Its 2 03 There arb 100 
acres under patasthal irrigation 

The following instances give an idea of the fragmentation 
of holdings — 

Survey No 67 (patasthal) area 38 gunthas is divided 
amongst 0 holders Average size of each plot Oi 
gunthas. 

Survey No 70 (patasthal) area 23 gunthas is divided 
amongst 7 holders. Average size of plot SJ gunthas. 

Survey No 71 (patasthal) area 36 gunthas, is divided 
amongst 3 holders. Average size of plot 12 gunthas 

Survey No 102, P6t No 18 (dry land) area 22 gunthas, is 
divided into 10 plots belonging to 10 difierent men 
Average size of plot^ 2( gunthas. As a result of this 
extreme fragmentation it has been uncultivated for 
years past. 

OASD No XHI 


The village of Pimpla Soudagar 0 miles from Poona was 
selected by Dr Mann for conducting an economic survey, 
and ho recorded the following facts — 


Occupied area 961 acres 

Assessment JEts.1660 

Number of hpldiUgs 166 

Average size of holding 7 acres 

Namju of epara 0 plots owl p(l 71l 

Iv rage niiinbci 01 I lot icr holding 4J: 
Npmber of separate plots separ^t^ly 
eijltivSitedf 7§ll 
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OASB No XIV 
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fragmentation of the land but indicate also the very 
awkwaid and unsuitable shapes into which the plots aie 
divided Some of these nanow stripe lunmng the whole 
length of the field are only 22 feet wide Such a division 
makes efieotive tillage and irrigation impossible 


QASB No XV 


In the case of poorer land the amount of subdiiision and 
fragmentation is natuially leeB so far as the figures are con 
cerned though from the economic point of view matters are 
often at least as bad 

The following figures are for the village of KhaOkt, taluka 
Man district Satara. The eoil is of the poorest and the ram 
fall as capnoiouB as anything in the Deccan The lands of 
this village may he taken as representing land on the very 
margin of cultivation indeed most of thorn are well below 
the ecOnpmic margin 


Occupied area 
Assessment 

Average assessment pei acre 
Number of land holders 
Number of separate plots 
Average size of holding 
Average size of plot 


2716 acres. 

B8 644 

3 annas Ipie 
160 
820 

17 Bcies 
2i ocies 


In the great majority of holdings however the sire of the 
separate plots is much bigger than this The patil has the 
largest holding with 137 acres divided into 17 plots, tlic 
average size of each plot being 8 acres It is in the survey 
numbers which contain a well that fragmentation is marked 


Survey No 181 area 10 acres assessment ]Rb.A 
There are 1-4 separate plots in this field belonging to 14 
separate pbrson% and each of these persona has a share In 
iihe one well in the field 
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Survey No 201 area 20 acres assessment Es.10 

There are 22 separate plots in this field belonging to 22 
separate persons and each of these persons has a shaie in 
the one well in the field. 

CASE No XVI 

The figures given below are for a tract where the pressure 
of population on the land is comparatively small and the 
holdings still fairly large — 

Arm taluka Dhulia district West Ehandesh — 

Occupied area 3608 acres 

Assessment Be 2160 

Average assessment About 0 annas per acre 

36 holders have holdings of less than 10 acres 
74 holders have holdings from 10 to 20 acres 
60 holders have holdings from 20 to 60 acres 
0 holders have holdings above 60 acres 

Avawadla ttiluka Dhulia, distnot West Khandesh — 

Occupied area 1300 acres. 

Assessment Bs.666 

Average assessment 7 auuas per acre 

The Marwadi money leader owns 366 acres which he leases 
out to others 

Of the ramaimng land 7 holdings aggregating 411 acres 
are between 60 and 70 acres each The remaining 33 
holdings aggregating 633 acres, average out at l6 acres 
apiece 

The land of the above two vijlages is light soil growing 
ba]ii and cotton and the amount of irrigation is negligible 

OABE No XVn 

The last case refers to a typical cotton village in the East 
Deecsn, where the soil is deep the ralnfsH somewhat pre 
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carious and the pressure of population on the soil compara- 
tively small 

Mv/rgundi taluka Athn! district Belgaum— 

Occupied area 2327 acres 

Number of holdings 163 

Average area of holding IB acres 

Number of separate plots 327 Le slightly over 2 per holding 
It vnll be seen that here neither subdivision nor fragmen 
tation is acute. 

Fragmentation occurs however e g 

Holding A, SI acres in 7 plots 
Holding B 12 acres in 0 plota 
Holding 0 30 acres in 8 plots. 

Per oontra matiy of the other holdings are unfragmented 
There are 118 working bullodts, Le one pair for 40 acres 



APPENDIX H 

THE EXTENT OE EBAGMENTATION AND SUBDIVISION 
OE HOLDINGS IN OTHER OODNTBIBS THE CAUSES 
OP THE SAME AND THE REMEDIAL MEASURES 
TAKEN 

(N B —Most of the facts refened to jn this appendix have 
been collected from writings published prior to 1914. As a 
result of the war the facts as here stated now need modlfica 
tlou in some cas® and must be taken as correct only down 
to 1914. This, however does not affect their value for the 
purpose for which they are quoted ) 

A JSnpiawt— In England as is well known the Law of 
BptaiJ, the on, tOm of prmogenh ore rnd the difacqlties m 
volved in th < m ( miii ng n land bqve resulted m the 
concentration of tliq Igpd in the hands of a very few persons 
It was’estimated not very long ago that there are in Great 
Britain not more than 250,000 owners of land and that four 
tohs of the land belongs to about 7000 persons donsequently 
there has been in England no question of excessive sUb 
dm nn of laiul— indeed tIk iioolem has been the exact 
ie\( rse m/ tl c ovoi imitn lat on of land in the hands of 
a few people and the land legislation that has been under 
taken or projected m recent years has been intended to 
ehoohfage and promote subdivision of land and to bring 
Small holders into existence 

& JVfflfMV* — In EraaCe the situation is the opposite-of that 

Piea Laud by Arthur Arnold (1880) 
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in England The Code Napoleon enacts that on the death 
0 ? the father property must be equally divided amongst all 
the children and limits the parental power of testamentary 
disposition of property to a part equal to one child s ehnie 
This law was bequeathed to Fi-ance bj the authors of the 
French Bevolution It is designed to piomole equality and 
to secure the lights of the whole community ui tho distubu 
tion of public wealth Even before the French Koioliition 
there were many small holdings in Prance but it m nn 
doubtedly the case that the operation of this law has caused 
and continues to cause a great subduision (and inudcntally 
fiagmentation) of holdings It has roughly lieen estimated * 
that m France theie aie 5 000 000 land ow nurs who o\v n estates 
averaging 7i acres each BOOOOOuho own estates averaging 
76 acres each and 60 000 who own estates averaging 760 acres 
each It IS asserted that together with the subdividing action 
of the law anothei conjohdating force is m operation which 
arises from the fact that the peasants are very harij worHmg 
and frugal and manage to save enough money to purchase 
small parcels of land adjoining their own and to round otf 
their own small piopertios The fact that in Fiance families 
are usually small also mitigates the eiil Still in some parts 
of Ifrance the holdings have been subdindod and fragmented 
to an e's:tent which is very piejudicial to eftectiio production 
and a demand has arisen + in France for a modilteation ol 
the law which leads to sudi lesults, with a \ua\v to oieating 
peasant holdmgs of the right size and shape and to rocon 
stituting into sohd holdings the existing scattered plots. This 
demand has never beeu met in full by legislation but ActsJ 

SSoonomio Buiale de la Fronoo by M ds Iiavoigno (1870) 

Eoonomie Buiale by M JOnzler pp. 841 66 (1903) Bui 
letln of Koonomlo and Social Intetllgenoe for Deoembar 1910 
isBQBd by the International Instlmta of Agrioulturo Bomc. 

t EoopomloBurals byjl Jouzler pp 844 66 (19p8) Bullotm 
cjf ^lEeonbmlo emd Social IntsHigenqe for b ebrunry 1914, 
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passed m 1908 1909 and 1910 allow every farmer to voluntarily 
place beyond the possibility of expiopriation and seizure for 
debt a holding of a value not exceeding 8000 francs (Rs BOOO) 
which 18 occupied and worked by his familj This holding 
remains a joint family property It is now proposed to 
extend the scope of this law piesumably in the duections 
already taken in other Euiopean countiies (mdepoet) 

0 Germany — In Germany the Law of Inheiitance varies 
greatly in the different S.tatea In Prussia the law and custom 
favour the formation of large estates while in Southern Qer 
many the revei’se is the caae 

In Wurtemberg a certain moderate portion defined by law 
of the fathers property passes to each child and over the 
remainder the father is allowed liberty of disposition So far 
as is possible an effort is made to leave a small farm intact to 
a Single son but it frequently happens that the daughters are 
on their marriage allotted a share of the paternal ^nd and 
as the husband is probably the possessoi of a piece of land 
elsewhere m the commune the Subdivision and intemection 
of land became senons>^nd it was estinlated* in 1880 that 
the land m Wurtemberg was held by 280 000 peasant owners 
with less than 6 acres each as against 160 000 proprietors of 
estates of more than 0 acios each 

In Bavaria part of the State has adopted the Law of 
Inheritance laid down by the Code Napoleon and in the 
other part the law ordains + that on the death of the father 
one third tr ofp half of hi •'ropertv (ai cordirg to ho siro of 
thefamily)mi ijiditilv, [i a h cnioi gsr In clii then a id 
tivertheiema I li herinex icisca eftimciuan n pc it on 
Great effort mo ruii Ij ic jeas m.b tj kicn he i la m 
intact but the Iftnd has become much subdivided 

iigcacianLegislatlonin Germany EnrlngtheFiesentOontuiy 
byB 3 E- MorlerfiaSO) 

+ The Law and Ouatom of Piiijiogenlturs by the R;on, G 0 
Brodndr, 
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In his Eepoit on the Tenure of Land in the Grand Duthy 
of Hesse submitted to the Foreign Office in 1870 Mr E B 
D Morier makes the following interesting remarks — 

In the great majoiity of cases the holdings aie dispoisod 
01 er the arable land of the community in single parcels 
intersected by those of otlier holdings In many jiai is of the 
Grand Duchy the subdivision arising fiom these uiusos luw 
reached an intoleiablo pitch and vaiious consolidating Aits 
have been passed foi the purpose of i’cined\ing the evil 
These Acts have however only been paitially suunssfnl and 
a new meaauie is being at the present moment pioparod 
which it 18 hoped will prove more efficacions In the 
districts in which the consolidated fauna are aituitod im 
memorial custom has inled that the property in its entirity 
dwoemds to one diild almost imariably the eldest son and 
the younger ohlldron do not avail themselves of their nn 
doubted light to clainj thoir pars hgitma though it is, of 
worse usual that some sort of provision is inaclo for them 
V During the past thii-ty years much work bus Iwon done in 
Germany in the way of creating and losettimg peasants 

This work has iieen enti ustod 
I ( I « have lieen created by tlio legis 

lative enactments of various States dating fioni llic seventies 
r V Pmssia eight General Oomniissions nvist feu 

j economic basis oithei hj the subdivision 

of large estates, by restripihg or by the occupation and ira 
provement of waste lands Ihe aggregate area of the 
economic holdings so formed is about 1 3oO 000 acres The 
economic holdings so formed mav not be subdivided nor 
may iliey bo added to the lands of laigo land iioldem^^f 
A short account t may be given of the work undertaken 
by the Ootnfnission in West Prussia w here the mam prqhlefn 

^uStOlseinofBQonomloanttSocfallHtolligeuuo for March 191 
Decainhat 19i2 published by the International Instituta 
Of Afirioultuxc Borne 

16 
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j8 to divide up laige estates into small ones and to settle 
peasant farmers on mipro\ od waste lands This Commission 
was founded by a law of 1886 which gn \0 the Commission 
certain powers and placed at its disposal a fund of 100 000 000 
marks. With this money the Commission buys laxge estates 
cliudee them into suitable small farms and contiibutes to 
the necessary expenses of the settlements. These small farms 
are given out — 

1 On lease for definite periods. 

3 On freehold on pajment of the puce 

3 On purchase by instalment and subject to certain 
definite conditions. 

System No 3 is the most popular 

By a law of 1896 the small farms so formed can be sub 
divided or separated into parte only with the consent of the 
Commission They can be transferred to persona outside 
the family of the holder only vnth the consent of tjie Com 
mission but this consent can be lefused only when the eSect 
of the transfer would be to merge the faim in a larger estate 
To prwrve the farm intact the law of 1896 subjects these 
farms to special laws of mhentance differing from the pnn 
dp^e of equality of heirs as established by the German Civil 
Code of the same yeai The law Uys down that in the 
absence o1 testamentary disposition the holding passes intact 
to the pimcapal hen and othSi heira can obtain only limited 
shares in the form of annmties. 

By 1908 the funds at the disposal of this Commission had 
been raised to 660 000 000 mafka In purchasing land com 
pulsory expiopnation iS-ButJjbfiBed when the land cannot be 
Iibtoined otherwise. The land is not handed over to the 
peasants in its rough state but drainage or irrigation wprhs 
are gre^ously^ undertaken EoadS are made and great care 
ietaken'”to fix the area of the holditigs v^h regard to their 
prohtetjvity and to guve each holding a good assortment of 
vanoM qualities of eeil without scattering the fields. En 
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deavoui is made to place the homostoads sufflcioiitlj fat apait 
to give each homestead plenty of elbow loom and to situate 
it with refeienoe to its land so as to effect econonn of tune 
and labour but not so fai apait as to check the development 
of the collective spirit or of co operative action 

In Southern Gteiniany wheie the lioldints arc alioadv 
small and fragmented os noted above, the method bv which 
the Oommieaions proceed is mainly restripinerit i c the 
readjustment of fiagmented holdings into compact and ion 
veniently situated blocks- The following examples of Hus 
work may be given — 

The land of Hohenhaida in Saxony consisted of 1174 
acres belonging to 35 proprietors It consisted of 774 separate 
plots Restripment reduced the nnmiiei of plots to 00 most 
of which ware served bj a single central road The work 
was executed at a cost of 3120 francs (Bs IWiS) i e at a cost 
of (about) 2i francs (Es 1 0 0) per acre By the saving of 
area oedhpied by roads and fences 21 acres vveie gained tliat 
IB to say more than the cost of the operation In eonsoqueitco 
of the restripment It has been necessary to increase the sue 
of the bains to provide for the laigor outturn of the farms. 
In another* case from Ostliaim m Hanau it is stated — 

After first rising in mvolt against the proposed re 
adjustment of their holdings stoning the surveyor and 
chasing them awa> the people of tins commune ended l»v 
submitting to the proposal and having seen the advantages 
whloh resulted showed then appreciation in the wav that 
they received the Minister for Agriculture The Mmwter 
^ I - - — 1 he male population on the out 

1 1 ( < chief of the deputation who 

four years before had lodged the protest itt Berlin advanced 
and thanked the Jtinister for the readjustment of lands 
which had been earned out against the wdshes of the 

*-BuUStln iasned by the lOnlrtry of Agrionltaft in 1S84 and quoted 
on pp, 868 66 of nt Jouslei s < BoonomlB Bntala 
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inhabitauts stating that they had not understood the 
mattei but now thoj quite appieciatod the ndiantages of 
the operation which had in many cases trebled the value of 
the land affected 

In the above cases restiipmont was carried out under tne 
law upon the application of a mnjonty of the land holders 
affected. 

Some* of the most recent legislation for pieserving 
economic holdings intact has been passed in Schwartzbuig 
Sondarshausen A law of 1888 required the pi-evious consent 
of the Provincial Governor before estates could bo sub 
divided, but this was found to be inadequate A New 
Law against subdivision of land passed in 1912 enacts that 
this consent to subdivision shall be given onlv on three 
oonditione — 

(а) Payment of a fixed tax. 

(б) Right of retrocession 

(o) Right of pre emption for the Commune an 1 Euial 
Bank 

The object of this law is to prevent subdivisions of land 
which are anti-economic and disastrous to the good working 
of iarms. 

'D Smimland.—ln 8 and frogmen 

tation has been carried in one canton 

(Tiqino) the average aise of a farm is only 9 acres and the 
average number of separate parcels in each farm is 85 the 
aveiAge area of each parcel being J Of an acre When 
legislation was first introduced for restnping (i e readjust 
ment of scattered holdings) the opposition on the part of 
the land hold i gun TIil p( *=( t for overcoming 

evils caused hv il i-i riiinu iil ( 1 ms on and for impiOvIng 
means of cnminLni<.iu nii wiin itj gnat lioweyer that the 

Bufiotln of tbs Burean of Social and Roonomic Intenigenca * for 
Ootuber 1913 p SOS publiabed b> tbs luteruational InstlliUtS of 
AgnonltaSB Borne. 
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legislation was forced thiongh and the results obtained 
were so satisfactoiy that the new piovisions of the feniss 
Cml Code fixing once for all the principle ot the necossiti 
for the minority to conform to the decision of the niajoriti 
was well received by all parties concerned and it is now 
held in Bwitserlaiid that the economic futuie of the conntiy 
depends chiefly on the manner in which those pronsions are 
applied in different cantons llie largo number of small 
farms is regarded as a benefit and all that the legislation 
aims at checking is a too minnte subdlMsion which seriously 
checks production and land impioiement The earliest 
legislation took place in the canton of Lucerne in 1808 and 
in 1837 to encourage the union of small holdings but those 
laws remained a dead letter because no pronslon was made 
for overcoming the opposition on the part ot the rahionty 

The i^t law introducing the element of compulsion was 
passed In Ticino m 1852 This Jaw granted lo a proprietor 
the nglit of compellmg his noighbouis to sell to Inm or to 
exchange plots of less than 300 square metros adjacent to his 
own property The ueighbounug proprietor miglit roqiuro 
in exchange a plot superior by one fifth to the value of the 
plot given up by him This law also remained inoperative 
The law under which progress has been made is the law ot 
1902 for "tlje restnping and readjustment of landed 
property This law lays down that as soon os the viudor 
taking is planned the consent of a majority of plopriotors 
Concerned or, in default of this, of a number of proprietors 
who represent half the laud to berestriped, will be sufficient 
to cpmpel the opposition to associate in the work ReStriping 
may even be ordered officially by the Counoil of State in the 
ease of any commune or region of 10 hectares when the 
aveiage extent of tho parcels in sucli commune or none is 
less than fiflO square metres In 1908 restrlpmg was doclai ed 
to he compulsory by the Oonncil of State in six communOs. 

Other cantons have passed very similar laws, and in 
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many cnutouBrestiiping has been systematically ordered on 
a compulboiy basis lu connection with the consti action of 
public woiks such as load making canals drainage or 
suTieys. ComniissioiiB aio appointed to cair} out the vioik 
and grants of public monoj made to facilitate the work In 
the canton of St Qall it is shown that restiipiiig with closei 
grouping adapted to local conditions has caused all the 
inconveniences due to subdiiusion and fragmentation to 
disappear and the enhanced value of the holdings resulting 
from this work is estimated at fiom CO pei cent to 77 per 
cent 

Ah aiesnlt of the expenence gained bi the opeiation of 
these tonimunal laws the prinuple has now been accepted 
in the Swiss Federal Legislation and Aiticle 703 of the Swiss 
Ciul Code piovides for the compulsory lestriping of land 
when the project is appioved of by two thuds of the persons 
interasted leprcsenting more than half the land The 
cantons have the power of modifying ttua piovision fsr their 
own puiTDoses and work on their own laws M Girsberger 
estimates the increased value obtained bj lestnping at francs 
600 per hectare (EalSS per acre) and calculates the minimum 
annual saving due to the woik aheody undertaken at one 
inlllion francs* (■= lakhs) 

P Ati^lna . — In Austria extensive agrlcultuial woik con 
iiected wth the leforih of land tenures the reclamabon 
of waste lands homestead settlements, etc iS undertaken 
b\ Commissions The lestiiping of fragmented holdings is 
part of the work entrusted to such Commissions Under 
the law of 1883 resinping could be enforced upon tlie 
application of half the land holders affected but under a 
recent law rcstiipmg can be enforced upon the applicfttion 
of one third of the land holders affected provided that they 
enjov half the net yield of the parcels of land to be restriped 

Hu lotiu of reoiiom<c anil So ja1 Ti tel igeiico for lioroh 1918 
liLklished b tliQ Interna oiiullretit i u ni \g'lciltDre Borne 
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Mucli work of this nature has Ijeon aeeompliBhed and it is 
recorded that wlieiever restriping has bean earned out it 
has realised the lesults expected from it increased the >ield 
of the land and leduced the cost of pioduction 

F Spam — The woikt undertaken by the Goieinment 
with a \iew to the economic regoneiation of farms in Spam 
falls undei thiee heads — 

L Splitting up big estates 

2 Uniting Bcatteied parcels into economic holdings 

3 Bringing waste and unreclaimed land undei ciiltiva 

tlOll 

Expiopriation la permitted in the case of splitting up big 
holdings, and also in the ease of restriping when it i 
neceseaiy foi the sake of piovidmg each fnim with an area 
Bufflcieut for economical farming 

Specially aided Co operative Institutions are brought into 
existence to aid these colonies of homestead farms 

U If'nmiil — In Daiimaik tlieie is in each Department 
a Commiesion fot the creation of small oconomic holdings 
Between 1909 and 1914 the State has advanced sums 
amounting to tho equivalent of Es 13 tiores for this purpose 
The economic holdings so created cannot be subdivided noi 
united with othei land | 

H Sweffwi.— In Sweden tiie work of reconstituting peasants 
faims was commenced a centuiy ago The objects of tho 
operations were— 

{a) To cieate compact holdings out of scattered lots 
ijb) To enlarge faims which were too small to an area that 
would admit of ecmiomioal fairamg 

The first law was passed in 1807 and an amended law 

Bnlletin ot Eoonomio and Social InteUlgenos fox April 191*’ 
and May 191S published by the Intemalional Institute of Agil 
oultme Borne 

tlMd. December 1912 
tll»d March 191S 
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paasod m 1821 is the law still m force undei which the woik 
IS done Tins woik has gone on very etoadily toi a century 
and some 260 000 farms have been reconstituted on this basis 
and wheieaa the number of plots of land constituting a 
peasant s holding was formerly often from 20 to 40 the 
avoiago number is now onlj 2 Of the total number of 
260 000 farms mentioned 180 000 of the holder's oontmue to 
Ih e m the villages, and the other 80 000 holders with their 
families, nearly a third part of the peasant land holders of 
Sweden have in the past century quitted the village site to 
go and live on their lands now united into larger lots * 

I Italy — In Italy the Law of Inheritance allows a land 
owner to loaio half his proportj as he hkes but the other 
half must bo divided equally amongst his ehildien Owing 
to this law holdings have become much subdivided 

In 1804 an Act was passed which enabled a land holder 
having land the not income from which was calculated at 
between 200 and 600 fianes per annum to constitute this 
land as a family property A faim so constituted ceased 
to be the property of an individual and was held jointly bj 
the family It also became malienable and could not be 
seized for debt 

In 1910 a further Bill was introduced to facilitate the 
creation of small fauns of from 2t to 7 acrea each to form 
which peasants could obtain from the Government loans on 
easy terms. The farms so formed wefe to remain indrvisible.t 
J Russia -^Tho case of Russia is instructive liOcauae prior 
to 1900 a lar^ part of the land was held jointly by families 
on a system somewhat analogous to the Bbudu joint family 

Bullatin of Saonomln and Social Intelligence tor October 
November 1910 published by the International Institute of Agrl 
onltnib Borne 

t Bnlletin of Beonomlo and Sodal Intelligence for Febrqory 
1911 ifuiie 1016 3'aly 1916^ and February 1917, published by the 
Internatioiiai Ins^tate of Agrlcnlture Rome. 
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system With a \ie\v to improve tlio extremely liaekward 
and ineffective system of faiming in Rnssin and to raise the 
peasants from tlieir abject state of poverty impoitant 
agrarian legislation was undertaken in 1906. The two most 
impoitant factors in the reforms institnted consisted of — 

(«) The abobtion of collective familv ownership and the 
substitution of the head of the famil> as the free and in 
dependent ow nor of the holding 
(6) The reuniting in one contiguous holding the scattered 
plots which foiineily made up the holding 

These measures woie applied m the case of some lands on 
the application of the holders and in the case of otliom 
eompulsorily 

It was objected that it was unjust to depiivo the othei 
members of the family of their rights in the holdings and 
the theoretical injustice of the pioceedmg was ndniittod 
but it was held that these men who were dispossessed of 
their illusory iiglits to a sjiare of the produce of uneconomic 
holdings would be better off as free labourers, and that the 
measure was necessary for tlie regeneration of agricultural 
practice As a matter of fact agricultural wages In Busaia 
have risen largely since that time and the condition of the 
dispossessed sharers has ixien improved 

As a result of these measures it is now reported that— 

(a) More than throe fourths of the investigated faims 
have now land lu one contiguous pieco while formeily the 
great majority consisted of six or more separate pieces of 
land and many of them of SO 40 oi even 100 pieces 

(t) Most of the farmers now live on or near their own farm 
(c) More than 40 per cant of the peasants liave now 
earned out marked improvements on their farm lands 
(c?) Agricultural implenionts have been greatly improved 
in quality 

(e) Agricultural practice has been greatly improved 
(J) The harvest gathered in recent years on these uewly 
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settled farms is heavier than on faims still held on the old 
system 

K Belgium — In Belgium the Code Napoleon is in force 
and its operation has resulted in the creation of many small 
holdings, but in Flanders at any lato the holdings though 
small have not been eeriously split up into separate paicels 
This danger to a large extent was averted by the sagacity 
and eaie of the small land ownera M Emile de Lavalaye 
states * The riemiah peasant attaches too much value to 
the proper outline of a field to break it up into pieces he 
would rathei sell it altogethei He would never think of 
dividing the farm he cultivates amongst hia children On 
the contrary he will submit to extraordinary sacrifices to 
give the farm the size and typical shape it should have 

L HoUimd — In Holland there is an interesting tenure 
known as Beklem-reght which constitutes a permanent tenant 
right This right can be sold moitgaged or bequeathed 
and Is very simllai to the Occupancy Bight of the l^ombay 
Premdenoy but witli this impoi-tant difference that the nght 
IB indivisible and so presents an eSective boi to injurious 
subdivision of land In spite of this they aie proposing in 
Holland to intioduce legislation to facilitate restnpment 

M J»gey — In Jersey the Law of Inhentance is sub 
stautially the same as in France but with this important 
diSerence that when a farm is of an area less than ij acre 
the eldest son inherits the whole 

N Japan — 70 pei cent of the holdings in Japan are 
smaller than acres, and are much fivgiuci cd Tli 
cultivated land of Japan is for the most pan ii'iiuultd 
into small nanow and irregulai lots, wiiJi an iii uili ii nt 
and often unreasonable system of roads, and often im 
perfectly and not suitably irrigated and drained With the 
object of increasing the produce of the soil and prevontlilg 

System of Belgium apd Holland by M Emile de 

jjavalaye 
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the iticonveniome caused by the e\istonco of numerous small 
lots belonmng to the same proprietoi and scattered o\or a 
laige area, the Japanese Government following the example 
of other countries, lias appointed Commissions to oHoct 
readjustment of lands 

A law for the leadjustment of lands was passed in 1890 
and amended in 1909 The law provides for— 

1 Ihe nQCos^^al■J inteichange of land and the lostriping 
of lots 

2 The constiuction of roads irrigation works etc 

In ordei to obtain authoiisation to foiiu a byiidicati foi 
the readjustment of farm lands it is necessary to obi im the 
consent of at least half the laud owners in the tiact m winch 
the Syndicate intends to work and those land owners must 
lepieeont two thuds of the land affected The farms re 
striped are exempted from land tax and special credit 
institutions aie provided to finance them 

So far as Uie work has gone it has resulted in considorable 
improvements m roads and canals au mcroosc in ricc grow 
mg and the general conramence of all concerned ♦ 

Balletln of Eoonomlo and Social Intolligonoo f r February 
191S published by tho Internationa] Institute of Agnoulturo Borne 
and OutUnea of Agnoulture In Japan pp 22-8 issued by tho 
Agricultural Bureau Tokio (1910) 
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DBAFT BILL iND SHORT STATaMBNT OB OBJECTS AND 
REASONS 

A Bill to Enable I and owneks in the Phbsidency of 
Bombay to Pebvent the Excessive Subdivision of 
Aqiucultubal Holdings 

Whereas it is expedient to enable land owners m the Piesi 
dency of Bombay to prevent the excessixe Bubdmsion of 
agricultural holdings and wheiene tlie pievious sanction of 
the Governor General loquired by section 79 sub-section (2) 
of the Government of India Act 1916 has been obtained foi 
the passing of this Act it is hereby enacted as follows — 

Short Title and Extent 

1 (1) This Act may be called the Bombay Economic 
Holdings Act 191 * 

(S) It extends to the whole of the Presidency of Bombay 
except the city of Bombay and Aden 

Definition! 

2 In this Act unless there is anything repugnant in the 
subject or context— 

(a) collector includes any person duly authorised to 
oxordse the powere of a collector nndet this Act 

(f>) ^economic holding means a plot of land registered 
{er the tune being as an economie holding under this Act , 

^'5And6Gao V c.61 
298 
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(c) unoccupied land racftiiH land which by -virtue of 
section 37 of tho Bombay Land Revenue Code 1870 oi 
othuwise vests absolutely in the Government fiee fiom all 
encunibiances * 

(d) instillment means any document by which any 
right or liability is oi puipoits to be created transfeirocl 
limited extended extinguishecl oi recorded i 

(fi) registoied owner means any poreon in whoso name 
an economic holding is for the time being autlioruedly 
legistered and 

(/) prescribed means piosciilicd b\ rules made undei 
this Act 

Kind of Ixmd wht h may bo I tguileied us anFi onumit Holding 

3 Any plot of agriciiltiiial land which bv reason of its 
si/o situation fertility facilities foi irrigation and other 
qualities tho collectoi may considoi to be suitable for 
registration as an economic holding may bo so registoioil 
subject to the provisions of tins Act and tho rules foi the time 
being in force thereunder 

Applioalion foi Itegislrallon 

4 (1) Fxcept in tho case of unoLX.upied land no land 
shall bo registered os an ocoiiomio holding unless an ipphca 
tion has been movie in this belialf by some yjorson interested 
m the land 

<2) On receipt of an application under sub section (1) if 
the vollectof has loMon to believe that the land to which the 
application relates is unsuitoblo for registration as on oco 
nomic holding or that all the persons interested m the land 
do not desire that it shall be so registered or that there is 
any other snjilcient ground for not proceeding further m the 
matter ho shall not be btmnd to cause notice to be gnen os 
bereinaftei provided 

Bombay V of 1879 


to/ H of 1890 8 2 (14) 
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(J) Where the land which it is pioposed to register as an 
economic lidding is vested in a female subject to Hindu law 
and such female does not possess an absolute inteiesfc theiein 
a reveiBioner shall for the puiposes of this section and of 
sections 6 6 7 0 and 12 bo deemed to have an inteiest in 
the land 

Notice B fore Rcgtetratwn. 

6 (1) Before registering any land othoi than unoccupied 
land as an economic holding the collector shall cause public 
notice to be given stating that it is proposed to legister such 
land as au economic holding * 

(2) Such notice shall be published on oi neai the land and 
at such othei places and in such mannei as may be piescnbed 

(3) Such notice shall contain a description of the land siif 
dcient to identify the same and shall contain such partionlars 
as maybe prescribed and shall lequne all persons inteiested 
in the land to appear peisonally or by agent beJore the 
collectoi at a time and place mentioned (such time not being 
earlier than fifteen days after the date of the publication of 
the notice) and to state the nature of their lespective interests 
111 the land and any objections which they may have to urge 
against the i-egistiation of the land as an economic holding 

(4j The collector shall also cause copies of such notice to 
be served on the occupier (if any) of the land and on all such 
persons knowm or believed to be interested therein or to be 
entitled to act for persons so interested as reside or have 
agents authoiised to receiie service on their behalf in the 
district in which the land is situated In case any person so 
mtorested lives elsewhei'e and has no such agent the notice 
may be sent to him by post to his last known address 

Bc^mhons for Infomiation. 

0 The collector may also require any such person to mahe 
or deliver to hut) at a tune and place mentioned (such tune 

*Cf Lof3,$94 s 51 
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liot being euiliei tlmn fifteen dass nftei the date of tlie 
requisition) a statement containing so fai as may bo piactic 
able the name of e\oiy otlier person possoHsing anv interest 
m the land or in anj part tiieieof and of the natuie of such 
interest * 

Inquiry anjl Reguimtion 

7 (1) On the day fixed nndci section 6 oi on an\ other 
day to which the inquiry has been adjourned the collectoi 
shall inquire into the natuie of the respective interests of the 
pel sons claiming to be mleiested in the land and the objoc 
tious (if an\) which anj sucli [leison has to ingo against the 
registration of the land as an economic holdin t 

(2) Where no peison interested in tiio land who appears 
at tile inquiry raises any objection to its being regisleiod as 
an economic holding the collector may legistei the land 
accordinglj in Uie prescribed register 

Procedure /or Inquiry 

8 An inquiry under section 7 shaU lie conducted accord 
Ing to the procedure for formal inqumes as provided m the 
Bombay Laud Eevouue Code 1879 J 

PegiitrcUton of Name of Owner 

9 (1) In the case of land other than unoccupied land 
tlie collector shall at the time of registering an ocononiio hold 
mg enter it in the name ot some person ns registered owner 

(2) In the case ot unoccupied land the name of the 
'registered ownei may be enteied at any time when the eco 
nomic holding or an interest therein is assigned by or on 
behalf of the Goiernment to any person 

(3) Only one person shall be entered as registeied ownei 
and if the land is not unoccupied land and it is shown In the 

Cf I of 1891 s la +0/ I of 1894 s. IL 

j Bombay Y of 1879 

16 
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inquiiy under section 7 that more persons than one possess 
an interest m it the collectoi shall not register the land un 
less all the persons possessing an inteiest therein agree to its 
being registeied m the name of one person 

Lconomto Holding to Vest Absolutely in Begtstered Owner 

10 Tlie economic holding shall vest absolutely free from 
all encumbrances m the first registered owner from the date 
of the ontrj of such owner s name in the register provided 
that nothing in this section shall be deemed to affect the 
provisions of the Bombay Land Keienue Oode 1879 or any 
conditions lawfully annexed by the Qoieinment or any 
Government officer to the tenure of the land * 

Entry tn Register to he Clonolusive Proof 

IL (1) An entry in the prescribed register of any land as 
an economic holding oi a certified copy of such entry shall 
be conclusive proof that such iaud is hn economic holding 

(2) Where the name of the fimt registered owner has been 
enteied in such registei the entry or a certified copy thereof 
shall bo conclusive proof that the holding vested absolutely 
free fiom all encumbrances, m such owner at the date of the 
entry subject to the proviso to section 10 

(3) The lule enacted by section 4 of the Indian Evidence 
Act 1872 with respect to facts declared by the said Act to be 
conclusive proof shall apply to the entries and copies referred 
to in sub sections (1) and (2) of this section in the same 
manner os if tins section uere a part of the said Act + 

Cancellation of Registration. 

12 (1) The riegistered owner of an economic holding may 
apply to the collector for the cancellation of tho registration 
of such holding 

(2) On receipt of such application the collector if he is of 


*B<jinbayV of 1879 


tL of 1872 
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opiilion after liearing the regmteiocl owner that theio arc 
sufiioieut grounds for Iiolding an inquiry sliall cause notice 
to bo given that it is proposed to eaiitol the logistration 

(3) Such notice shall contain a description of the e< onomic 
holding Biifflcient to ideiitifs the samo and shall require all 
persons who maj haie auy objections to urge against tho 
cancellation of the registration to appear personally or bj 
agent befoie the collector at a time and place inoiitionod 
(such time not being eailier than fifteen days after tho date 
of the publication of the notice) nnd to state then ol jortioiis 

(4) Such notice shall he puhlisliod on or near tho land iiid 
at sucli other places and in such inannei as maj be j resci ilw I 

(5) On the day fisod oi on any other day to which tho 
inquiry has been adjourned the collectoi shall inquiic into 
any objections uiged by any person present and may subject 
to such rules as may be made under this Aot cancel the 
leglstiation or not as he dooms fit 

(6) Tho cancellation of the logistration of an economic 
holding shall not affect any interest m tlio holding which 
any person possesses at tho time when tlio rcgietiatioii is 
cancelled 


Mainlenana, of Bfguter 

13. Ihe collectoi shall maintain tho piescnbod legistoi 
and shall from time to tune entei therein tho name of tlia 
person for the time being entitled to each economic holding 
I'egisteicd therein m such manner and according to sucli 
procedure as may be prescribed 

Econovm Holdmgs mo Impa/rtihle 

14, An economic holding and every interest therein shall 
notwithstanding any law oi custom to the contrary be 
deemed to be impartible and shall not be liable to sub 
division 


10 
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JJeonmmo Moldings to he Meld tn Severalty 

16 (1) An economic holding shall be held absolutely and 
in seieialtj by the person entitled to it foi the time being 

(2) Ihis section is subject to the proviso to section 10 

Illdbteations 

(a) A who IS a member of a Hindu copaicenary acquires 
an economic holding such holding cannot in any eircum 
stances become coparcenary property 

(b) Whole a female sncceeds to an economic holding she 
takes an absolute interest in it 

Partition, Partial Tiamfer and Transfer to two or more 
Pei sons Piohibited 

10 (1) Every instrument and every agreement which 
pm ports, or which if carried into effect would operate — 

(а) to effect any partition of an economic holding or of an 
interest theiem or 

(б) to tiansfei or dispose of a part only of such holding oi 
of an interest in such part oi 

(o) to transfer on economic holding or a part thereof or 
an interest in an economic holding or in a part thereof to 
or for the benefit of two or more pereons whether jointly 
severally oi in common 

shall to that extent and save as provided in sub section (2) 
bo void 

(2) ffothing m this section shall apply to a leOse of part 
of an econotnio bolding for a term not exceeding one year 
provided that any instrument or agreement whereby the 
lessor agrees to renew the lease or in any manner to lease 
part of the holdjng for any further period shall be void 

iLLUBTIUTIONa 

(a) A sale or devise of one part of an economic holding 
to one person and of another part to another or a mortgage 
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effected on or a life intoiost aoatod in i pint onlv of an 
economic holding would bo unlawful 

(6) A tiiiat under which the whole of an economic hoi tmg 
was vested in one trustee foi the Ixsnclit of one bcnchcwM 
would bo lawful but a tiust which would \e&t the 1 encficial 
interest in seroial paits of the land in two or moio per oils 
would be unlawful 

(c) An economic holding cannot become the piopcrtv of a 
him of partners 

Gultivatwn and Oocupalion of L onviiue Jlolihit /bill r 
more Prraons m of t Part o Uy of an f u lomi II him ; 
1 rohtbtted 

17 Bi\erv instrument and eveiy agioonii nt puriwrting 
to provido — 

(а) for the cultivation or oecupatini of an eronomu 
holding by two or men 0 persons or 

(б) for the cultnation oi occupation b> au> pi l•hon of iny 
part only of an economic holding 

shall be void whether such instiumoiil oi agtocm nl piupr rts 
to affect any interest in the land or not 

Law of (Sac em n 

18 On the death intestate of the pnr on entitled to in 
economic holding the heir of sucli ix,rson shill for the 
puipose of siic/ossion to such holdin^ Ip dctci mined m 
accordance with the rules contained in the schedule 

Pouer of Collator to mid Certificate to Cou/f 

19 (1) Wheie it appears to the collecloi that bv 'irtiie 
of or m execution of a decree or oidei of an\ coiiit in 
Biitisli India any pait only of an economic hoi hiig or anj 
interest m such holding has passed or ma^ puss into tho 
lioesession of any person in contiaiention of the pioiisioiis 
of this Act tho collector may send a ceitihuite under Ins 
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hand and seal to the court stating that the property to 
which the decree or order relates is an economic holding or 
a part theieot or an interest therein or otherwise as the case 
may lie and showing in what manner the provisions of this 
Act have been contiavened 

(2) On receipt of such certihcate the couit shall remove 
any attachment or other piogess then pending against the 
said property and shall set aside any sale or order for the 
sale or transfer thereof and shall cancel the said decree or 
order so fai as it relates to the said property 

(3) In this section the expression order of any court 
includes the order of a person exercising powers under the 
control of acouct such as a receiver in insolvency jurisdiction 

(4) Nothing in this section shall be deemed to empower 
the collector to send such certihcate in any case where the 
integrity of the economic holding is not and is not likely 
to be aflfected by the decree oi order refeired to in sub 
section (1) 

Bvtation 

20 The collector may summarily evict any person wrong 
fnlly in possession of any part of an economic holding. 

Appeal, etc 

21 Any order passed by the collector under this Act 
shall be subject to such appeal or levision os is allowed by 
the Bombay Land Eevenue Code 1879 with respect to 
ordere passed by revenue offlcera + 

Rules 

29 (1) The Qovernor in Council may make rules to carry 
out the purposes of this Act 

(2) The power to make rules under thjs section is subject 
to the condition of the rules being made after previous 
publication 

Of Bombay HI ol 1874 s. 10 
fBombay 7 of 1879 
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Saiing of Potieia of the Gooet for Ihr I{ oi ri/ of 
Bi VI vw 

23 Nothing in this Art shall affrct auj powoiv. conforred 
on the Government by an\ law for the time beint, in for e 
for the lecovery of land levcnite or of anj sum lecoverable 
ns an ariear of land revenue 

The SruFDHLE 

Buies of StwcessfOH to mi Tconomio HoHmg 
(See section 18) 

1 The siicreaaiou is tiaced flora the per on last onlithd 
to the holding 

2 The succession is in the first plane to tbn ir no linenlU of 
the person last entitled to the holding the male isaiie being 
prcforied to the female 

3 Wliere there aie tno or more heirs m epial degree 
the ejd^t only suuceeits 

1 The lineal descendant of an\ poreon doreastd u 
present their ancestoi that is to say thov ouupy the sune 
position as he Mould have occupied it ho had teen alive 

6 On failure of lineal desu ndants the nearest lineal 
ancestor succeeds. 

6 A paternal ancestor and his dobumdaiits are pioforro 1 to 
a maternal ancestor a male paternal or maternal ancestor 
with his descendants is pcefeiied to a fnmalo paternil or 
maternal ancestor lespectivolv 

7 lllogitfmate relationship is not riLOgiilsed 

8 A person related by the half bloo I is capiihio of liciti" 
the hen and stands in the ordei of suctession next iiftei nn\ 
relation in the same degree of the whole blood and Ips it-sui 
Mhere the common ancestor is a male and next after the 
common ancestor where "1110 common ancsstoi is a female 

9 Adoption 18 lecogmsed whenever it would b« i-etogmscd 
under the law of suecession to which the parties arc snbjei t 
in oases not governed by this Act 
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Slalemenl of Objects and Beaaom 

1 It has lonf, been a subject of comment in India that the 
land holdings of cultivators have become subdivided up to 
a point at which they are now in many localities, very small 
and that the holdings, whether large oi small aie frequently 

fiagraented in a manner which is veiy prejudicial to 
effective cultivation This piogieseuo piocoss of subdivision 
and hagmentation is due to tbe increase of population and 
to the fact that the laws of inheiitance which are in force in 
this country operate in such a way as to gi\e to each male 
meinbei of a land holdei s family a share in the family land 

2 The same causes have pioduced precisely the same 
results in other countries though in hardly any othei 
country has the piocess been pushed so far In many other 
countries legislation has been uudei taken to remedy this 
state of affairs and has been found to be effective lesutting 
in an increase in the outturn of agrioultuial produce and a 
decrease in the cost of production Such logislation has 
come to be recognised even in countries where at first it 
mot with much opposition as altogether favouiable to eco 
nomic progreffi and to the production of increased wealth 
The lines on which legislation has usually proceeded have 
been the compulsory and voluntary consolidation of holdings 
coupled wth the provision that holdings once consolidated 
may not of tei wards be subdivided 

3 In the Bombay Piesidency in general and in particular 
m the Konkan West Decc'un and the garden and nee tracts 
of (lUjaiat, subdivision and fragmentation of land have 
reached an intolerable point Over large traete the average 
size of the holding is only two or three acres while fields 
measuring less than half an acre are found to be subdivided 
into more than twenty separately owned plots, many of them 
of lesathan one gnntha (^th of an acre) apiece The process 
of subdivision and fragmentation is continuously gomg on 
both m tracts where the situation is already acute and in 
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tracts where the holdings aie still on the whole of reason 
able dimensions 

^ 4 riie ovils of this e'ccessive subdiMsion and fiagmcnta 
tion of land may be briefly stated as follow's — 

(a) they impede cunent cultivation and waste time 

(b) they pievent permanent impro\enionls lieing under 
taken 

(o) they pievent a cultivator fiom lii'iiig on his farm 

(d) thej pievent the oi-ganisation of labour and capital 

(e) they fiequently TOSult in second ciops not lieiiig 
giown 

(f) they sometimes send the land out of eultnation 
altogether 

(jg) they Lause enmity amongst neigh bouis leading to 
litigation and peimaneiit feuds 

(h) they produce a generally uneeonomu situation 

In view of the fact that a large propoition of the eiiltii able 
land lAs been reduced to these unfavourable conditions it 
IS almost impossible to expect any substantial economic 
improvement amongst the majoiityof the land holders until 
the fundamental impediment is removed So long as the 
existing laivs of inheritance continue to operate in such a 
wav ns tp subdivide hoidings continuously fiom geiioiation 
to generation it is impossible eithei foi land ownereor foi 
the Executive Goiernment to tako anj stops in the diiection 
of consolidation of holdings which would have moic than a 
temporal y effect The object of this Bill is to enable sudi 
land owners its mav wish to do so to elieck the further snh 
diiTsion of their lands and to enable them when it is other 
wise possible to effect a peimanont coUbolidation of their 
holdings and also to enable the Lveentne Government to 
secure the same results m respect of unoccupied laud The 
legislation proposed is purely enabling anil it will bo opeia 
ti\e in the case of any holding ohly upou the expressed wish 
of Giery pei*8on possessing an interest m that holding 
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B The scheme embodied in this Bill for securing these 
objects is briefly as follows In ordei to be constituted an 
economic holding a plot of land must be entered as such m 
a registei prescribed by rulea It the land is occupied it will 
rest with some pei'son having an interest m the land to make 
an application to the coilectoi to have the land registered as 
an economic holding ( Interest is here used lu the legal 
sense Of the use of the word in section 68 (a) of the 
Transfer of Property Act 1882) Unless the collector con 
aiders that there are sufilcient grounds for rejecting the 
apphcation ha holds a careful inquiry m which he follows 
a procedure similar to that prescribed in the Land Acquisi 
tion Act 1894. If the proceedings show that all persons 
interested agree the land is registered. Laud vesting ab 
solntely in Government may be registei ed without inquiry 
The holding must in any case be registered m one name only 
and the act of registiation annuls all the interests of all other 
persons, except the registered owner in the holding ^here 
after the owner cannot divide the plot but must so long as 
he owns it keep it entire He may sell mortgage or other 
wise dispose of it as an entire nmt but may not dispose of 
part of it or do anything that might I’esult in splitting up the 
holding On the death of the holder if be has not disposed 
of the land by will it will devolve upon a single heir If the 
provisions of the Bill are contravened (for instance if the 
holder mortgagee a part of hia holding and the mortgagee 
obt^s a decree of possesrion) the collector is empowered to 
send a certiflcate to the court and the coui t will set aside its 
decree or order The collector may also evict the person in 
wrongful possession When a plot has once been constituted 
an economic holding the registration cannot be cancelled 
except with the cOhsOnt of the collector the grounds on 
which cancellation will be i 1 w i I down by rule 
atid it is proposed that it i chiefly in oases 

where economic considerations indicate that it is expedient 
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6 There le sohie difficulty in framing provisions to secure 
the integiity of the holding m spite of existing law and 
custom in favour of the subdinsioa of land As will be seen 
the above scheiue aims at effecting the object in view by 
giving the registered owner an exclusive interest in the hold 
ing at the outset by preventing the subdiviBion of the 
holding by transfer inter vivos or by will or by the operation 
of law and by preventing subdivision m the case of the 
owners death intestate Each of these provisions appears 
essential to the success of the Bill With regard to the first 
it may be said that wherever two or more persons are inter 
ested (whether jointly or otherwise) in a holding there is a 
probability that at some time the holders will desiie to divide 
the land The necessity for the second piovision seems 
obvious but it may be observed that in order to prevent 
partition the holding must not be permitted to become joint 
property or coparcenary property according to Hindu law 
With regard to the third there is considerable difficulty If 
the operation of any law under which property is divided on 
an intestate succession is excluded some rule of siicccssion 
to take its place must be devised Hindu and Mohammedan 
law the Indian Succession Act 1865 and the Parsi Intestate 
Succession Act 1866 all contemplate the division of immove 
able property on succession The Hindu law indeed rocog 
mses impartible property but the principles goyorniug the 
snecession to sneh property do not appear to bo sufficiently 
clear for application to agricultural holdings, in connection 
with which it 18 desirable to prevent litigation as fai as 
possible Moreover as an economic holding could be trans 
ferrod to any person a law of succession that will prevent its 
subdivision in all cases whatever the law of succession to 
which the transferee is subject is required The difficulty 
cannot apparently bo surmounted exc'ept by enacting special 
rules of succession for economio holdings. Some provisional 
rules for this purpose have been set out in the schedule but 
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they are intended merely as an example of what is indicated 
for it IS felt that the matter is one which can moie satis 
factonly be dealt with later when those classes of the com 
munity who will be affected have had an oppoitunity of 
expressing their opinions on the Bill 

7 Those points in the Bill which inquire further explana 
tion are noted balovt 


Notes on Clauses 

Clause 11 — Unless the title of the first registered owner 
can be readily proved it is anticipated that adveise claims 
made after registration will give iise to litigation and cause 
difficulty 

Clause 12— The Bill aims at the peimanent preiention of 
excessive subdivision and it is thoraforo essential when once 
a plot of land has with the full assent of the persons affected 
(if any) bean registered to present the holder ordiis sue 
cessois fiom procuiing the cancellation of the registration 
without sufficient reason 

Clause 15 lUustratton (6) — This appeal's to follow fiom 
the principles for succession adopted provisionally in the 
schedule Males will be preferred to females and females 
will not succeed except in cases where they would almost 
necessarily take an absolute interest 

Clause 10 — It is hoped that the wording is not obscure 
It 18 necessaiy to piovide for dealings with interest as 
well as for dealings with the land for it is probable that 
attempts to evade the section would be made in that nay 
the illustrations give some examples 

Clause 17 —Separate occupation or cultivation by two 
or more persons would bo control y to the purpose of an 
economic holding 

Clause 20— This clause has been inserted to save the 
holder or the collector from the delay and expense of litiga 
tion m upholding the provisions of the Bill The clause does 
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bot apply where a person has wrongfully obtained possession 
of the entire holding as that is a tontingency which is not 
from the economic point of view \ery material The clause 
applies only in cases of subdivision 

The Schedule — These rules have been taken from the 
English law relating to the descent of reol property (vide 
Halsburys Laws of England vol 11) It is immaterial foi 
economic purposes what rule of succession is adopted pro 
vided that it ensures that the holding shall dosrend in its 
entlret> and the rules in the schedule are inserted merely 
os ail example 
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